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PREFACE, 



THE present is desigiied as an improvement 
)f the sixth American edition of this valuable 
ittle work. No alteration has been made in 
he collection of scientific matter: indeed, none 
:ould, advantageously, be accomplished. The 
subjects, originally chosen, appear the best 
idapted to combine utility with conciseness. 
Much, however, has been done, to render the 
:©mpilation more instructive. The language 
nas been refined; the punctuation completed 
md corrected; the definitions are given with 
aaore clearness, and modem discoveries in na- 
:ural philosophy substituted in the room of long 
exploded speculations. The civil divisions^ Itv 
the geographical department, Vvav^Vi^^'cv '2.%ivwv- 
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l^tjcia to the present time; and political instil 

, tionsy as well as statistical accounts, have be 
equally the object of attention-. Chronologl 
.errors, it is presumed, will, In <he present ec 
tion, seldom be detected; and inatscuracieis 
•every kind, acsumulated in all works, whi 

' Itng confided to the sole examination of tl 
printer, without the occasional sUperintendeu 
Iff the author, are ^ fe^^ the editor beUevc 
^ the variety of matter, conCaioed in a book 
this nature, will adtnit* 

The Arts and Sciences^ by being wrapped \ 
in the learned languages, and obscured by 
multitude of technical terms, have long be4 
held beyond the reach and capacity, not only 
youth in general, but of maturer years also; e 
^cially, where the advantages of educattc 
have been limited. This epitomfe, boweve 
ivill, it is hoped, bring them to the kvel oi tl 
most moderate capacity; and without much e: 

jTCD^ eiihtr of time er tnoB^ , Cotk«Jv ^ tole 
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ably correct outline and general idea of all the 
principal branches of useful and polite litera- 
ture. 

This little volume will be found to contain 
information upon a great variety of pleasing and 
highly interesting subjects, well worthy the at- 
tention of youth in every walk of life; but it 
must be peculiarly acceptable to those whose 
^nie at school is somewhat limited, and whose 
leisure for reading i^ so contracted, as to pre- 
clude an opportunity of their looking into larger 
works and more detailed systems of those 
things, of which, not to know something, must, 
at this enlightened day, be considered as re- 

proachful. 

Philadelphia, March 27th, 1820. 
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OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Question. WHAT is meant by a Science? 

Answer. A system of any branch of knowledge, 
comprehending its doctrine, reason, and theory; 
M^ithout any immediate application of it to the uses 
of life. 

Q. "What is an art? 

A. A collection of rules and precepts for doing 
a thing surely, readily, and gracefully; or knowledge 
reduced into practice. 

Q. How are the arts divided? 

A. Into liberal and mechanicah 

Q. What are the liberal arts? 

A. Those that are ingenious, or cultivated with- 
out any immediate regard to the profit arising from 
them; as poetry, music and painting; rhetoric, gram- 
mar, and sculpture. 

Q. Why are thi?v called lib^raV* 



A. Because the ancients allowed them to he 
studied onlj bj the liberi or free persons. 

Q. What are the meehanical arts? 

A. Those wherein the hand and body are more 
concerned than the mind, and which are cutlivated 
for the sake of the profit attendii^ there: as caH* 
net-making, ship-building, and weaving; turnerj, 
masonry, and carpentry; popularly known by the 
name of trades. 

Q. Why are they termed mechanical? 

A. They fake their denonunation from a Latin 
word, [machina] signifying a machine; as being all 
practised by means of some machine or instru- 
ment 

Q. What are the principal sciences? 

A. Theology, philosophy, and jurisprudence; 
physic, rhetoric, grammar, poetry, and mathema- 
tics. 



THEOLOGY. 

Q. What is theology? 

A. A science which instructs us in the knowledge 
•f God, and Divine things, and teaches us the man^ 
ner in which we should serve our Creator. 

Q. Whence, is the word theology derived? 

A. From two Greek words [^Ilieos logos'] signi- 
fying the word of God. 

Q. How is theology divided? 



IS 

A. Into nataral and revealed: natural, is the 
knowledge «?e have of God from his works, hj the 
ii^ht of nature and reason; and revealed is that 
ivhich we obtajui bj revelation. 

Q. To whom, was the title of theologist, or di- 
Tine, first given? 

A. To St. John, the evangelist; who was by that 
title distinguished from the other three evangelists: 
because, the>r gospels contain only the history of 
Christ, but that of St. John establishes his eternal 
divinity (as the word of God) and his incarnation. 

RELIGION. 

**The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom: a 
good understanding have all they that keep his command-r 
ments." DAVID. 

**Be particular not to neglect religion in the eilucation 
of your children. In vain, will you endeavour to conduct 
them by another path. If they are dear to you; if you ex- 
pect from them cr (lit or comfort; from lel g»on, must be 
derived their happiness, and your o.wn." 

i;ATfHER GERDIL. 

Beliglon, soother of all our keenest sorrows, source and 
refiner of all our real joys! shed thy heavenly influence on 
our souls; direct, animate, and crown, all our pursuits; 
pervade and consecrate all our thoughts, words, and ac« 
lions; so, shall we answer the design of God in our crea- 
tion, taste true happiness in this life, and arise to com- 
plete an immortal felicity in the world to co^e^i^. 
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Q. What is religion? 

A. That worship or homage due to God, con- 
sidered as Creator and Preserver of the world. 
Q. What is the foundation of religion? 
A. The existence of a God^ who requires service 
and adoration from his creatures. 
Q. Whence, is this knowledge obtained? 
A. From the dictates of natural reason, and the 
express declaration of God himself, bj the mouths 
of prophets, &c. 
Q. Arc there not several religions in the world? 
A. There are four principal ones^ the Christian^ 
the Jewish, the Pagan, and the Mahometan. 
Q. Who was the author of the Christian religion? 
A. Jesus Christ, the Son of God; who left the 
bosom of the Father, to dwell in flesh and blood 
here on earth: where, after performing many mira- 
cles, and works of beneficence, he was crucified 
and buried; but, the third day, he rose from the dead, 
and shortly after ascended to the Father. 
Q. How is the Jewish religion founded? 
A. On the law' given by Moses to the Israelites, 
as contained in the Old Testament. 
Q. What is the Pagan religion? 
A. The idolatrous riles performed by the Pa- 
gans, or heathen nations; who worship and adore 
false gods, or give those honours to creatures, and 
the works of man's hand, which are due only to . 
God. 
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Q« When, and by whom, was the J^Iahometau 
jreligioQ founded? 

A. In the seventh century, by the impostor Ma* 
hornet; whose whole doctrine is a ridiculous com- 
pound of Paganism, Judaism, and Christian heresies. 

Q. What are the advantages derived to society 
from true religion? 

A. They are many — it inspires sincerity in all 
men, justice in princes, integrity in magistrates, 
obedience to the laws, honesty in trade, and union 
in families^ 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Q. What is philosophy? 

A. The study of nature and morality, as they arc 
founded upon reason and esperience. 

^. Whence, is the word philosophy derived? 

A. From a compound Greek word, [/?MosopAta] 
signifying iliQ love of wisdom, 

Q. Into how many parts is it divided? 

A. Two; theoretical and practical. The tlieo* 
r^tical part is employed in the bare contemplatioa 
of nature, and of natural things; and is subdivided 
into physics and metaphysics: the practical^ is that 
which lays down rules for, and excites to, the prac- 
tice of a virtuous life; being subdivided v\slvs\w^^ 
and ethics. 
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LOGIC, 

Q. What IS logic? 

A. The art of thinking justlj; or of using reasoi 
well in onr inquiries after truth, and in the com 
munication of it in others. 

Q. In what, does this art consist? 

A. In the reflections macle by men upon the foui 
princi|;al operations of the mind; perception, judg 
ment, reasoning, and disposition. 

Q. What is perception? 

A. It is the act of seeing, conceiving in the mind 
or yprehending, the existence, nature, or proper 
tieslof what we contemplate. 

'ftie resi'it of perception, is an idea^ or menta 
imafle: i. e. the view whi'h the mind takes of ob 
jectsjnow no longer present; as the mountain whic! 
we sw, and the orator which we heard, though ab 
sent, a e yet before the eje of ihe mind. 

Q. What is judgment? 

A. Judgment is that operation of the mind, b; 
which we compare two or more ideas together 
with a view to determine whether thej agree o 
disa8;ree. 

A judgment expressed in words, is called a p'fl 
j^^sl^i^,' of which there are several kinds; namely 
affirmative^ negative. .conditmWV, l?^c. ^'^r^ 
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Man is a rational being. Birds and beasts do not 
reason. If the sky fall, we shall catch iarks, 

Q. What is reasoning? 

A. Reasoning or argumentation is that operation 
of the mind by which we draw our conclusions on 
SQ^ectSf which, in themselves, are not clear, bj 
etmpariDg them with other similar subjects, which 
are clear, known, and evident; as — 

If ihe sun he risen^ the night is pastt 
JBut the night is not past: 
Therefore, the sun is not risen. 

Ml wicked mm are miserable: 
Tyrants are wicked men: 
Therefore, tyrants are miserable. 

These conclusions^ or acts of reasoning, when 
true, are called syllogisms^ as in the preceding ex- 
amples^ but when false, they are termed sophisms; 
as — 

A church is a building of stone: 
<. A religious assembly is a church: 
'. Therefore^ a religious assembly is a building of 

Q. What is disposition? 

A. . Disposition or arrangemewl, \% \5cife ^x^'w. yb^s^ 
which our perceptions and TeasoxAiv^, «i\i«»l «^' 

B 9. 
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ject, are throwH^ with a design of getting the cl 
est possible knowledge of it, ourselves, and of c 
municating it most effectually to others. 

Q. To whom, is logic most useful? 

A. It is useful to all men^ particularly, to t1 
ivho have to teach or reason with others: as pi e: 
ers, lawyers, legislators, &e. The art of -lop;: 
nothing more than the natural system of reasoi 
methodised. All who think and judge for th 
Belves, though many are unconscious of it, const 
ly u«e logic. 

ETHICS. 

Q. What are ethics? 

A. The doctrine of manners, or the scienc 
morals in the behaviour and conduct of man, ei 
in public or private life. 

Q. What is the object of this science? 

A. The exercise of right reason in all the circ 
f tances of our actions, affairs^ and relations, in 
60 that we may arrive at the highest degree of o 
z\ peifeetion and beatitude. 

PHYSICS. 

Q. What are physics? 

A, The doctrine of natural bodiea, their ^hc 
P^^eas, causes* aod effect^; vrUh fecir '^tLYvaxi^ ^ 
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tioDS, motions, and operations. Physics are also 
called physiology^ and natural philosophy. 

Q. In v hat. does this science instruct us? 

A. It teaches us to explain all the phenomena of 
the earth: as, the atmosphere, meteprs, earthquakes* 
tides. &c. 

^ Familiarly, we say, that nature employs four ele- 
ments — earth, water, air, and fire: but, philosophi- 
jcally, the elements, or radicals, amount to nearly 
fifty; as all those, exeept fire, the caloric of the mo- 
dem chemists, are compounded bodies. 

on THE ATMOSPKERE. 

Q. What i$ the atmosphere? 

A. A transparent, invisible, elastic fluid, encom* 
passing the earth, and moving along with it in its 
annual and diurnal motions.^ 

Pure atmospheric air is composed of three gage- 
ous substances, only— oxygen, nitrogen^ and carbo* 
nic $cid gas; in the proportion of 2C parts of oxy- 
||eD, 77 of nitrogen, and 1 part in a 100 of the last. 
But the air that we breathe, is perpetually contami- 
Bated by a variety of exhalations from the earth. 

• Mr. Boyle found by experiment, that air, by its elas- 
ticity, would so expand itself as to occupy 13,769 times 
more space than contained it before. And we know that 
air may be compressed, to 128th pait of the space it natur- 
ally occupies. Its expansion and coTK^t's^^^v^N^ tc^^n, 
Aowerer, be considered as infinite. 
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Oxyg€n is Ibe principle of combustion, and the 
vehicle of heat^ and is absolutely necessary for the 
support of animal life. 

Nitrogen is chiefly distinguished by its being in- 
capable of supporting combustion, or animal life. It 
has the effect of neutralizing, in some measure, the 
properties of oxygen; thus, rendering it fit for 
breathing and promoting combustion: and is highlj 
favourable to vegetation. 

Carbonic acid gas is formed by the respiration 
of animals, and by combustion. It is the proper 
nutriment of vegetables; which nature has endow- 
ed with organs for its decomposition.* 

Q. Of what gravity, is the atmosphere, and wha(; 
are its principal effects?. 

A. A quart of atmospheric air, at the earth's 
surface, weighs 16 grains; being 914 times lighter 
than rain water: but^ from its great height, it presses 
upon the earth, and all the bodies thereon, so pow- 
erfully, as to bind them down with a force amount- 
ing to upwards of 15 pounds, weight upon every 
square inch: hence, it prevents the vessels of ani- 
mals and plants from being too much distended by 
the impetus of the circulating blood and juices. 

* One gallon of common air is sufficient for a man dur- 
ing the space of one minute, and no longer: a lighted can- 
dle, also, destroys the vivifying quality of a gallon of air 
in one minute, and without a fresh supply, it will cease to 
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Q. Is the atinos{)here of the same density and 
beat, at all distances from the earth? 

A. No: the air is lighter, in geometrical propor- 
tion, the higher we ascend: and its heat also de- 
creases; but not in a similar ratio. 

Bj that lessening in gravity, the altitude of 
iBOuntains is known; from the falling of the mercu- 
ry tn the barometer. 

07 METEORS. 

.■■-"• 

Q. What is a meteor? 

A. A transient body, or the resemblance of a 
bndy, formed in the atmosphere, and exhibiting va- 
rious appearances. 

Q. How are meteors divided? 

A. Into three kinds: the igneous, aerial, and 
aqueous. Of the igneous kind, are, lightning, au- 
rora boreaiis, i^nis fatuus, and other fiery pheno- 
mena. The aerial, consists of winds. The aque- 
ous, are composed of vapours, or watery particles, 
variouslj separated, and condensed, by cold: such 
are, clouds, hail, and snow; rain, waterspouts, dew^ 
and the like. 
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Q, What is Electricity: 

A. Electeicity^ or electrical maiterj is a subtte* 

i whkh pervades all nature, and produces mmH^ I ^ 

gular and extraordinary phenomena. / 1 < 

Lt is the cause of thunder and Ughtning, the mi- 

'a borealis, and, in many instances, ©f earW*- '^^ 

rhe science of electricity is the art of movii^^ 
1 accumulating, this astonishing agent; so as ^- ^^^^i\ 
libit its various effects. 

3. How does it appear that thunder and light-]' 
ig are the effects of electricity? 
A. Dr. Franklin has proved, by a variety of ex- 
•iments, that the lightning of electricity, and that 
ich Hashes in the clouds during a thunder storm^ 
of exactly the same kind, and operate in the'' fy ^^ 
same manner. ' lover 

ly be 

Q. 

.A. 

our e 
lilmw 




OF LIGHTNING AND THUNDER. 



Q. What is Lightning.^ 

A. A large, bright flame, darting swiftly throu^ 

5 air; of momentary duration, and commonly- at- ;"""" 

ided with thunder. 1 

I How is thh meteor accwivte^ ^w^ ^ 
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. la the present advanced state of eleetrietty, 
ning is universally fallowed to be an electrical 
loroenoti: for, as before observed, it has been 
ed by a variety of experiments, that the light- 
of electricity, and the lightning which glares 
e clouds, are precisely the same; both in kind 
operation. 

What is the eanse of lightning? 
. The air, when in one place, electrified posl- 
y, and in another, negatively, (according to the 
*y of Franklin,) causes particular clouds, and 
rent parts of the earth, to possess opposite elec- 
ies; so that, on their approach within a cer- 
distanee, a discharge will be ma4e from the 
nto the other; and, in the discharge, a flash of 
aing will be observed. 

Huw is thunder produced? 

By a concussion in the air, from an electrical 
»sion; the rattling noise being probably caused 
le sound excited among clouds hanging one 
another, and the agitated air passing irregular- 
tween them. 

What is the reason that thunder is not heard 
)me time after the lightning is seen? 

Because sound is much longer in arriving at 
ars, than light is at our eyes: for, light moves 
it instantaneously; but sound moves only at 
ite of 1142 feet in a second. 
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Q. I have heard of thuDderbolts, and of t 
strange effects: pray, what are thev? 

A. What is vulgarly called a thunderbolt 
only lightning when it acts with extraordinary 
leDcCyand breaks or shatters any thine;. Wher 
explosion is high in the air, it will Ho no -tis'i 
but) when near the earth, it may kill animals,, 
troy trees, burn houses, &;c. 

Q* How can we ascertain its distance? 

A. It may be estimated by the interval of 
between the flash and the noise. The erdii 
difference between the two, is about seven sex'o 
which, at the rate of 1142 feet in a secoiit, g 
the distance of about a mile and a half: but sc 
times it comes in a second or two; whicli si 
that the explosion is very near us, or even an 
us. 

OF THE AURORA. BOREALIS. 

Q. What is the aorora borealis? 

A. An extraordinary luminous meteor, sho' 
itself in the night after a dry season, chiefly ir 
northern parts of the atmosphere; and, hence 
vulgar give it the name of northern l^^hti 
streamers • 

Q. Pray, describe this meteor. 

A. It appears most commonly in the form < 
apcb/ partly bright, and partly dark: but ab 
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fnan^pareht, and usually of a red colour, inclining 
to yellow. It sends out frequent coruscations of 
pale ligbt, which seems to rise from the horizon in 
a pjratnidial undulating form, and shoot with great 
velocity, toward the zenith, or that point which is 
hio mediately over the head of the spectator. 

Q. How is it accounted for? 

A. It is deemed an electrical phenomenon, and 
supposed to be occasioned by the Hashing of elec* 
trie fire, from positive towards negative parts of <he 
atmosphere, at a great distance, and in the upper 
region where the resistance is least; and that it 
appears chiefly in the northern parts, because the 
alteration in the heat of the air is there the great- 
est. 



OF THE IGNIS FATUUS. 

Q. What is the ignis fatuus? 

A. A commen ignited meteor; chiefly seen at 
night, in meadows, marshes, and other moist places. 
It is known among the vulgar by the appellations, 
ffill'Witk'a'Wisp, and Jack-unih-a-lantern. 

Q. How is this phenomenon explained? 

A. The late discoveries ascribe it tn inflamma- 
ble air; arising from the putrefaction and decom- 
position of vegetable substances \iv vj^lVkc^^xA N.^» 
ing Src hj means of the e\ectnc?A xxv^U^t cwvV?^:^^^ 

C 
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ID togs. In shortt positive &nd negative electrici^ 
in the air, with a proper quantity of moistare t 
serve as a conductor, will readil; account for these 
and other, fier; pbenomena- 



Q. What is wind? 

A. A sensible agitation of the air, by ^vhich i 
lai^e quantity flows in a current, out of one regiiti 
into another. ^. 

Q. What are the principal causes of this agita 
tion? 

A. Local atterstioDS in die state of the air, b; 
means of heat. For, when tlie air is heated ove 
one part of the earth more than over another, th 
warmer atr, being rarefied, becomes speeidcall; 
lighter than the rest: it is therefore overpoised b; 
it, and raised upwards; the higher parts of it dit 
fusing themselves every way over the top of the &I 
moaphere; while the neighbouring air below ruebe 
in on all sides, till the equilibrium is restore! 
Hence, we may aceeunt also for the ascending^ii 
smoke in a chimney; and for the rushing of the ai 
through the keyhole of a door, or any small chiok 
into a room where there is a fire. 

C How are Ihe winds divided.- 
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A. Into four principle ones; the north, south, 
cast, and west; which take their names from the four 
cardinal points of the world. 

Q. What is the nature of each? 

A. In the northern hemisphere, the north wind is 
cold; because it comes from the frigid zone, or coun- 
tries remote from the influence of the sun: the east, 
is damp; because it comes from the bosom of the At* 
lantic, where it imbibes large quantities of vapour: 
the west, coming from temperate regions across the 
American continent, is pleasant, pure, and exhilar* 
ati&g: the souths coming from the torrid zone, is 
urarm. 

Q. Are the winds deemed beneficial? 

A* Besides their use in moving various machines, 
and their utility in navigation, ihey serve to purify 
and refresh the air, to convey the heat or cold of 
one region to another, and to produce a circulation 
of vapours from the ocean to inland countries. But, 
though their eifects, on the whole, may be of great 
benefit, their violence is sometimes \ery detriment- 
al. For, 

When a violent and very sudden alteration hap- 
pens in any particular part of the atmosphere, by 
meand of a cloud, or of some electrical cause, which 
occasions a rushing in of the air from all points, an 
impetuous wind is prodticed, turning rapidly every 
way, and threatning ruin. This is called a whixL^ 
wind. And, 



When these causes are nuciernu^ and very ' 
oleiit, aucOnipaDieil v-hii li^titLiiug antl ttiuodi 
ibe mnd becomes so furious and terrible, ttiKtit 
overthrows hcusts, roots up trf es, &Dd destrojrs cr- 
ery thing in its course. T|ds is denomiDated 4 
htiTrieane, 

The velocity of wind, in whut is termed a gentli 
breez,c, may be from four to si.t or eight miles li 
hour; a strong breeze or bribk wind will (ravel per- 
haps from ten lo fifteen milea an hour; and a hurii- 
cane or tempest probably not less than fifty or six- 
ty miles. 

The air is often observed, in different regions, to 
move in contrary currents; and this, almost, almysf 
previous lo thunder. 

Q. What are clouds? 

A. A quanliiy of condensed vapours, suspended 
in the atmosphere. 

Q. How are they formed? 
- A. From a collection of natery particles, raised 
from the earth by solar and subtcraneous heat! the 
particles, al their first rise, are too minute and sep- 
arale to be perceived; hut, mcetin;-, in their ascent, 
with a grealer degree of ccid, they are condensed 
and their parts united, so as to I'uGect light, and fae^ 
come visible. -'■■ 

Q, At «hat height, do vcu suppose the clouds to 
be susperdeU? 
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A. From about a quarter of a mile tu two miles: 
according to tiveir specific gravity, and to the elas- 
ticity of the atmosphere. They are frequently vis- 
ible below the tops of very high hills. 

Q. Whence, are their various forms and co- 
lours? 

. A. Their figure results from their loose texture; 
changing into any form according to the different 
currents of the air: and their colour is owing to their 
particular situation with regard to the sun, and the 
different reflections of his light. 

It appears from the observable motion of the 
clouds, -that there are different currents in the air, 
at the same time, and in the same quarter, under 
Dne another* 

OF THE RAINBOW. 

Q. What is a rainbow? 

A« A meteor in the form of an arch, exhibited in 
a rainy atmosphere, opposite to the^sun. 

Q, Of what colours, does it consist? 

A. They are, beginning from the upper part, 
tfA, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet; 
which are called the seven 'primary colours: for, 
all other colours are composed of some of them. 

Every ray of light is a compound body; consist- 
ing of these seven colours: but mixed m^ws!^ \\.^« 
porthnsy as to produce the apipeur^xvo.^ ^^ v^>»Nr. 

c2 
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As these colours posst^s c:ini;rent degrees ct frao- 
gibititj. theT are easily separated. Let a ray of 
li^h' paiis thron^h a drop of water, onil the violet 
will sufl'er a greater refraction than the red; come- 
quentlj, thej will be separated, 

Q. Ilow is llie rainbow formed? . 

A. It is made bj the rajs of the snn being re- 
fracted in the dreps of falling rain, and thence re^ 
fif cted to the cje of a spectator, who is between the 
sun and the rain. 

Q, How are ihe various ctilr.iirs produced? 

A- By the ditlerent refractions of the rays, trans- 
mitted to (he eye frcm several drops; one. higher 
than another: the rayn least refracted jiroducing 
red; those most refrattcd, violet; and the interme- 
diate ones, the other colours, lu the order before 
mentioned. 

Q. I have sometimes observed two bows, onei 
above the olher; how are these accounted for? 

A. The interior and stronger one is produced by 
one reflection; the eiteriur and faiiiler, by two^ 
when the latter is visible, ils colours lie in a coatra* 
ry order to the other. 

The doctrine uf the rainbow is confirmed by an 
easy experiment: for, upon ban,sing up a glass globe 
full of water, in the sunshine, and viewing it in such a 
position, as that the rays, which come from the globe 
to the eye, may, with ihe sun's raye, incbde an sn- 
gfe of about 42°, the spectator wift vat t. JuXi,k.4., 
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* coleur in Ihat side of the ^lobe opposite the sun: 
anil if that angle be made a little less by depressing 
the globe or raising the eye, the other colours yel- 
loir, green, and blue, will appear, successively: but 
if the angle be made about 50% there will appear a 
faint red colour in that side towards the sun; and 
if the angle be made greater, the other colours will 
{be seen, in their regular order. 

Q. How is the lunar rainbow formed? 
A. Exactly in the same manner as the Other; by. 
the beams of the moon falling upon the bosom of a 
shower. 

Q. How is that lucid ring, called the halo^ which 
yifc sometimes see diiTused around the moon, ac 
pounted for? 

A. As it always appears in raiiiy or frosfy wea- 
ther, we may suppose it occasioned by the refrac* 
tion of light, in the watery, or frozen particles, of 
the atmosphere. 

OF HAIL. 

Q. What is hail? 

A. An aqueous concretion, generally round, but 
sometimes angular, triangular &c. according to the 
dUtldcnness of its first formation, and the degrees 
pf cold through which it passes in its descent. 

Q. How is it produced? 

A. It is supposed to be torm^^ \sv ^<i\5v^ ^v 
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gioDS of the air; where the cold is intense, and 

where the electric matter is very copious: for, » 

these circumstances, a great number of particles of 

water being brought near together, are frozen, aai 

in their descent collect other particles: so that tim 

density of fhe substance of the hailstone decreaiei 
from (he centre; this being formed first in the up|^ 

regions, and the surface being collected in its faliix^ 

through the lower. 

OF SXOW. 



Q. How is snow produced? 

A. It is formed in the middle region of tlie at- 
mosphere; of particles of water there congealed^ 
and to which, similar particles unite and still acca-; 
mulate as they descend through a cold air, till thej 
fall to the earth in what we term flakes of 
snow. 

Q. Why are those flakes so light? 

A. Their lightness is owing to the extent of the 
surface, in comparison wi:h the matter cotained un- 
der it; as gold itself may be extended in surface 
till it will float upon the least breath of air. 

Q. What is the cause of their whiteness? 

A. The particles of ice that compose these flakes, 
being solid, transparent, and differently arranged, 
reflect the light from every part. 

Q» Of what benefit is snow to fee ewW"^ 
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A» it furnibhes a covering for coiti aod other 
vegetables: bj Avhieh they are guarded from the in- 
tense cold . of the air> especial Ij, from piercing w ind s 
and hard frosts. It also prevents the internal heat 
of tlte CHrth from esiapittg; and. nhen melting, it 
moiatens and pulveiizes the soil, which had been 
bound up by the frost; and thereby promotes veget* 
atton. 

OF RAIN. 

Q, What is rain? 

A. A precipitated eloud, descending in tke form 
of .drops of water; or, snow, dissolved in passing 
through the lower and warmer region of the atmos* 
pbere. Rain, therefore, has its origin in regions 
below those of snow and hail. 

Q. How do you account for the various sizes of 
drops of rain? 

A. On mountains, drops of rain as well as flakes 
of snow, and hailstones, are very suiail; and the 
more intense the electricity is that forms them, the 
larger they are. Their bulk is also increased from 
the length of their descent through a humid atmos- 
phere; by attracting particles of vapour as they fall: 
fW^itis known, that a vessel placed on the top 
of a high tower, will not collect so much rain, 
as another of the ^ame dimeasions, set oa tK<i 
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Q. What are the chief uses of rain? 

A. It moistens and softens the earthy and, thu 

fits it for aftbrding nourishment to plants. By fid 

ing on mountains, it carries down with it roan 

particles of loose earth, which serve to fertilize tli 

surrounding vallejs: it purifies the air from noxlon 

exhalations^ which tend, in their return to the earti 

to meliorate the soil: it moderates the heat of th 

air: and it is one means of supplying fountains an* 

rivers. It is supposed, there was no rain before th 

Flood, but that the earth was moistened by plenti 

ful dews or mists: of course, there could have bee: 

tbea no rain-bow; a meteor recorded in the Bibl 

as appearing, for the first time, after that great oc 

currence. 

OF FOG AND DEW. 

Q. What is fog? 

A. Fog or mist, is a meieor, consisting o 
gross vapours, floating near the surface of thi 
earth. 

Q. How is it formed.^ 

A. By vapours raised from the earth, whieh meet 
at their first entrance into the atmosphere, witl 
cold, sufficient to condense them considerably : theii 
specific gravity being thus increased, tiieir ascen 
is stopped at some particular height, and they eithei 
remain suspended for some time, or return back ir 
5 Ic/nd of drizzly raini 
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When these vapours are very light and subtle, 
and become condensed by the coldness of the night 
before they arrive at any considerable height » they 
retarn back in imperceptible dropsy aQd form what 
is called dew, 

'F<^ are only low clouds* or clouds in the lowest 
region of the air; and clouds are nothing more than 
f€gs raised on high. 

OF WATER SPOUTS. 

I 

Q. What is a water spout? 

A. It is a large column of water, rising in a spi- 
ral form from the agitated ocean, with a frightful 
rushing noise, to a vast height in the air. 

Q. What is the cause of this phenomenon? 

A. Dr. Franklin ascribes it to the same cause 
which produces whirlwinds; namely, the rarefaction 
of the air; an hypothesis which is strengthened by 
its seldom appearing except in warm climates. 

Q. Do water spouts oft'*n occur? ' , 

A. Yes, in the vicinity of the equator they are 
very frequent, and would often, endanger or de- 
stroy ships, were not means found to reduce them 
before their very hear approach. A water spout is 
readily destroyed by firing a cannon: the pressure of 
the surrounding air is thus decreased, by rarefaction, 
and, consequently, it is expanded, «Avti fe!^%>\^^^ 
the ocean ia the manner of a Vveavj ^^ns^x. 
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OF EARTHQUAKES. 



• I 1. 



Q. What is an earlhqaake? 

A. A tremepdous agitation of some considerable 
part of the earth, attended with a noise like than- 
den ^^^ frequently with an eruption of wind or 
smoke, water or fire. It is, undoubtedly, Ae 
greatest and most formidable phenomenon of oa^ 
ture. 

Q. Whence, the cause of these terrible pheno* 
roena? 

A. Those of a superficial kind may have an elec- 
tric origin: for, uhen a part of the earth is in m 
highly electrified state^ the approach of a non-elec- 
trie cloud will produce a sudden discharge, and 
occasion a violent commotion in the earth, many 
miles in compass. The principal agent of those 
that are interior and more tremedous, is subtcrane- 
ous fire. 

Q. Please to eiplaln those of subterraneous ori- 
gin? 

A. The earth abounds with subteraneous caverns, 
canals, and veins; some full of exhalations; others^ 
full of water; and some parts replete with nitre, 
sulphur, bitumen, &c. which produce fire: henee,it 
IS easy to conceive the terrible effects which may 
be occasioned from such confined air or water, 
fr^j en acted upon and greaUy raret^^V^? ^t^*, ^v^^^- 
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cially, if it be considered, that the expansive force 
of steam is twenty-eight times greater than the force 
of gunpowder. 

OF VOLCANOES. 

- Q. What are volcanoes? 

A. Volcanoes are burning monntains, which 
emit flame, ashes, cinders, stones, liquid sulphur, 
and other substances. There are many of them 
dispersed in all the quarters of the world: the prin- 
cipal of those in Europe, are Etna, or Gibel, in Sici- 
ly: Vesuvius, in Naples; and Hecla, in Iceland. 
It is owing to those vents of subterraneous fires, 
that the effects of earthquake are not more fre- 
quent and dreadful. 

OF THE TIDES. 

Q. What are meant by the tides? 

A. Two periodical motions of the waters of the 
sea; called the flux and reflux, or the low and 
6bb. 

Q. Please to explain these motions? 

A. The sea is observed to flow from the equator 
towards the north and the south pole, for about sis 
hours; in which motion, or flux, the sea gradually 
swells: so tliat^ entering the mowtVvs ^^ fvN^t^%>X. 
(In'res back the river waters towatAs Vcv€vc ^w>x^^- 
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After a cootiaual flus of six hours, the sea seeiiM 
to rest for about twelve miuutes; aod ia this state it 
is called high water. When this pause is ovetf 
the ebb commenoes, and the sea retires from the 
poles to the equator, for six hours more; ia whieb 
time, the water sinking, the rivers resume their 
course towards the sea. After this reflux, the s(^. 
again rests another twelve minutes; and in this 8tatiB» 
it is called low water. ^ 

Q. How are these phenomena accounted for? . . 

A. Thej are occasioned by the attraction of thl^ 
moon; which extends to the earth in so powerful a 
manner, as to draw up the waters of the ocean in it. 
heap, immediately beneath the moon. At the same 
time^ the waters on the opposite side of the earth, 
being feebly attracted, the neighbouring waters, 
pressing towards that place, swell into a heap; point- 
ing to the opposite part of the heaven and causing 
the tides to rise at the respective antipodes at the 
same time. Thus, does the moon, in once going 
round the earth in 24| hours, produce two tides or 
swells, and as many ebbs. 

Q. What are the causes of the tide rising much 
higher at one time than at another? 

A. The tides are highest about the new and the 
full moon, and are then called spring tides: for, at 
these times, the action of both the sun and moon 
are united, and draw in the same straight line; by 
which means, the waters aretaoreA^N^.\.^^\^\i^^v3i 
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^l6i^ation is further increased, the nearer those two 
luminaries are to the equator; consequently^ the 
highest spring tides are in March and September. 
The lowest tides are about the first and third quarter 
of the moon, and are called neap tides: for, at these 
quarters, the sun and nioon act contrariwise; the 
sun raising the waters at the point where the 
mioofn causes them to be lowest: so that these tides 
are occasioned only by the difiference by which the 
attraction of the moon, which is nearest to the 
eift!rth, prevails over that of the sun. 

Q. Whence, proceed their other irregular mo^ 
tions. 

A. The tides being caused pcincipally by the 
moon, they consequently follow her apparent course 
from east to west, and her declination from north 
to south; besides the other motions which produce 
each flus and reflux: and all these motions would 
happen uniformly, were not the course of the water 
interrupted by a multitude of islands and continents, 
which cause a variety of appearances in different 
places. 

METAPHYSICS. 

Q. What are metaphysics? 
A.. A branch of science more sublime than phys- 
ics. 
Q, fn what 'io these two sc\en^e§v A\^^v"^ 



A. Physics treats of material or natural tbiDg^ 
and judges of them from experience. 

Metaphysics is applied to the contemplation of 
God« angels, and immaterial or spiritual things: and 
judges of them only by abstraction, independent ^ 
material things. 

JURISPRUDENCE 

Q. What is jurisprudente? 

A. The science of what is just and unjust; or the 
knowledge of the laws, rights, customs, and ordi* 
nances, necessary for the administration of jus* 
tice. 

Q. Whence, is the word jurisprudence deriv* 
cd? 

A. It is compounded of the Latin words, juri^f 
the genitive case of jus, right, and prudentia^ knowlr 
«dge or skill. 

Q. How are the laws distinguished? 

A. Into the law of nature, the law of nations^ 
and civil law. 

Q. What is the law of nature? 

A. That which nature and reason have tau^t 
mankind; as the power it gives to parents over their 
children. 

Q. In what consists the law of nations? 

A. In certain rules, sanctioned by all civilized 
nations^ against violating hospitality ^w ^tictQ^<c\&tt^ 
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wpajD the privileges of ambassadors, &c. sent bj one 
stale to another. 

Q. What is civil law? 

A. Civil laMT, in professional language, is derived 
from the anciept statutes of the Romans; birt, in a 
general sense, it i sthe peculiar law of every nation, 
ordained to provide for the public utility and the 
necessities of the people, considered as a body cor- 
porate. When this respects a city or borough, which 
enjoys particular privileges, it is called municipal 
law* 

Q. Specify the several kinds of law now used in 
England? 

A. They are, first, the common law$ containing a 
summary of all the rights and privileges in what is 
called Magna Charta, or the great charter of Eng- 
land, and a reference to those laws which have been 
established by ancient usage. ^, statute lap; con- 
sisting of statutes, acts, and ordinances, of the king 
and parliament: S6, canon law; a collection of con* 
stitutions, decisions, and maxims, for the rule of 
church government: 4th, martial law; used in all 
military and maratime affairs: 5th^ forest law; which 
relates to the regulation of forests and the chase. 

Q. W^hat are the laws now prevalent in the Uni- 
ted States. 

A • Each state is governed by laws framed by its 
own legislature, and by the eommonlaw ^C &Ck^g^\\ 
the army and navy b^ing legoV^te^^ \xi ^fi^Vwss^'^ 
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cases, bj martial law. The laws of congress, alaOf* 
are binding throughout the UnioD, in all naattera 
which concern the general ^elfare^ as a oation. 

OF GOVERNMENT, 



•J 



Q. What is the objeet of governtment? 

A. The object of government is, or ought to h^, 
the protection of the lives, properties, rights, and 
privileges^ of the people, collectively and individa^w 
ally. 

Q. How many kinds of national government are. 
there? 

G. Fou r; monarchial, aristoeratieal> democraticaly 
or republican, and mixed. 

Q. What is mbnarcbial goyernmentP 

A. Monarchial government is when the supreme 
authority is in the hands of one person; who is styl* 
ed a sovereign, emperor^ monarch, king, prince &e^ 
Of these, some are absolute or despotic in their au- 
thority; i. e. they have no rule for their eonduet, 
but their own wUU and are therefore absolute mas* 
ters of the lives and properties of their subjeetK 
others are limited; having their powers strictly de- 
fined and restrained by laws. 

Q. What is an aristocratical government? 

A. It is that wherein the nobles or great men of 
» nation exercise the supreme auVViQut^) vaVk^^t 
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the 8uftrage9 of the people. If their numbers be 
small, it is called an oligarchy, 

Q. What is a democratical or republican goveri- 
ment. 

A. It is that wherein the people have the sove- 
reign authority in their own hands; whence^ it is 
delegated, for a given time, to those whom they 
may choose to appoint as their representatives in 
congress;, parliament, &e. This government, where- 
in all men, by wisdom and patriotism, may equally 
aspire to posts of honour and trust among their fel- 
low citizens, as they may aspire to Heaven, by the 
practise of virtue and piety, is the only true, free^ 
and republican government. 

Q. What is to be understood by a mixed govern- 
ment? 

A. It is that whetein any two, or all, of the pre- 
ceding forms, are blended; as, in Great Britain; 
where the governmeot is a compound of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy. 

The country under a monarch, emperor, king, 
prince, duke, &^. is called an empire, kingdom, 
principality, dukedom, &c. but that under an aris* 
toeracy or democracy, particularly the latter, is 
teemed a staU^ republic, or commonwealth. 

Q. What appears to have been the earliest form 
of government among men? 

A, Fatriarchal: A kind of government in which 
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the chief magistrate or ruler sustained the charac* 
ter of father of his people, 

Q. Into how many branches or departments is 
government divided? 

A. Three: the Legislative^ whose business it is 
to make the laws— the Executive; by whom ^ 
laws are carried into effect, obedience enforced, or 
transgression punished— the Judiciary; whose right 
it is to explain the laws. d«^t£rmine controversies 
betv. een n an and man, and pronounce sentence d 
penalty or punishment. 

The fundamental laws of a country or state, 
which secure the rights of the pe :«ple, and regulate 
the conduct of their rulers, are termed it? const!- 
iion. 

pF POLITICS. 

Q. What are politics? 

A. The.science of government. 

Q. What is necessary to the forming of an able 
politician? 

A. An accurate knowledge of the whole con^i* 
tion of our own, and of every, country; with regard 
t<< geographical situation, and government; histoid; 
!a^s, population^ productions, and commerce. 
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PHYSIC. 



Q. What is physic? 

A. Phjsic, or mediciney is the knowledge of 
those things, by the application of which, the bod j 
is either preserved in a healthy state, or restored 
thereto when disordered. 
, Q. How is the word physic derived? 

A. From a Greek word [^phusis] signifying na* 
iure; because medieine consists, principally^ in the 
observation of nature. 

. Q- What are the principal branches of this 
fii^ience? 

. A. Anatomy* surgeryi pharmacyi chemistry^ and 
botany. > 

Q. Please to explain their several uses. 

A. Anatomy is the dissection, or taking to pieces, 
of the solid parts of the human body; in order to 
discover their structure and economy, their office 
and use, and their concern in health or in disease. 
It is of use, not only in medicine, but also in statu- 
ary, and painting. 

'Surgery^ or chirurgery, consists in operations 
pcfi^brmed by the hand; for the cure of wounds, 
dislocations, fractures, tumours, ulcers, and the 
like. It has the advantage of medicine, in the soli- 
dity of its foundation, the cerlainty of its opera- 
tionSf and Uie sensibility of \\% ^%^^\.'s»» ^ 
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P/mr}]iac// teaches the choice, preparation, tilt 
mixture, of medicines; and censists in the knowl^Sj^ 
and management of the several parts of the materia 
medica, now in the hands of the apothecaries. — 

Chemistry is the art of separating the severtf 
substances of ^hich mixed bodies are cooi posed* 
and of composing other bodies by the mixture tf 
different ingredients: Or, i* > ^ 

ChemUti^y is the art of analizing natural bodAiSi 
or reducing them to their first principles, and thefe^ 
bj discovering their hidden virtues; with a view W 
philosophy, physic, and domestic uses. J^U 

Q. Is not chemistry, then, a Yer^ useful and ex- 
tensive science? 

A. Tes; all bodies contained in the vegetable, as 
\rell as in the animal, and mineral, kingdom, come 
under its notice; and decoctions, infusions, exhala- 
tions, calcinations, distillations, crystallizations, 
elixirs, tinctures, &c. are the results of its opera- • 
tions. 

Botany is that science which treats of plaiitff,'- 
with their varietie*, forms, virtues, and uses in me- - 
dicine and otiier aftairs of life. 

Q. You mentioned the vegetable, animal, aitd* 
mineral kingdoms: what are they? 

A. Naturalists, in order to give some arrange^^- ' 
ment to the numerous objects claiming their atten- - 
tion, have divided the productions of this globe- 
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into three great classes, whicli they denomiaate the 
three kingdoms of nature: 

1« The vegetable kingdom: comprehending what- 
ever vegetates, or grows out of the earth; having 
rooty stem, or leaf, flower, fruit, or seed. 

; S. The animal kingdoms embracing all organiz- 
ed beings; possessing life, sensation, and the pow^r 
of motion. And, 

r 3. The mineral kingdom: comprehending all bo- 
diies destitute of animal or vegetable life; which are 
thus classed. 1. Earths and stones; 2. salts; 3. in- 
flammables; and 4. metallic substances or ores. 
Thb last branch of natural history is called — ^ 

MINERALOGY, 

Q. What is to be understood by this branch of 
science? 

A. It regards all fossil bodies: as gold, silver, 
iron, tin, lead, and coal; besides the various kinds 
of stone: as marble, diamonds, the loadstone, &c. 

Q. Give a short description of the principal 
metals. 

A. €rold is the purest, most ductile, and the hea- 
vie8t of all metals, except 'platina. It is found iii 
mines, in various parts of the world; but abounds 
most in the mines of Peru and Chili) ia ^outK ^^slV 
rica. 
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% Silver is a white metal; heavy, sonorous, bril- - 
liant, and very ductile. It is found in the grea^ 
abundanee in South America. 

3. Copper is of a red colour; very sonorous '"Hi 
elastic, and the most ductile of all the metals^ ex- 
cept gold. It is found in various parts of the wiSAfd; 
but particularly in Sweden.* 

4. Iron is universally and largely diflTo^ 
throughout nature; pervading almost every tbl% 
being the chief cause of colour in earths and stotfi^ 
and existing in vegetables and animal fluids. 

Though the cheapest, it is by far the most ug^I 
of all metals. 

When placed for some time in contact with red* 
hot charcoal, it becomes much harder and more 
elastic; and is then called steel: and when suspeji- 
ded perpendicularly for a considerable period* t>r 
acted on by intense friction, it acquires the 'pro- 
perty of the magnet. 

5. Lead is very heavy; of a livid white coloitv, 
and the softest of all metals. It is extensively used 
in making paints; producing grey> white, red,' or 
brown, according to the quantity of oxygen with 
which it is brought in contact. It is found in.tHe 
greatest abundance in England. 

V 

- 4 

* X mixture of copper and tin forwis bnmxe: two parts 
of copper and one of zinc, form braas: other proportions 
TmikeprinccB meuil. 
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6. Tin is a white, fusible metal, neither s.o hard 
as silver, nor so soft as lead. The tin mines in 
Cornwall and Devonshire (England) furnisl^ the 
greatest part of all the tin consumed in Europe.* 

7. Mercttn/ or quicksilver is a fluid matter, re^ 
sembling melted silver. 

Id the temperature of our atnfiosphere, it is nei« 
ther ductile nor malleable. It is the heaviest of all 
jnetals, gold and platina excepted; is in a iiigh de« 
gree volatile, and extremely fluid; easily adherer 
to gold, less readily to silver, with difliculty to cop- 
per, but to iron not at all. 

Q. What of the diamond, and other precious 
$t6nes? 

A. The diamond, called by the ancients, ada- 
mant, is the most valuable of all the preeious stones. 
Its goodness consists in its water or colour, lustre 
and weight. It is found chiefly in the mines of 
Golconda in Uindoostan, is the hardest of all gems5 
and can be cut only by itself. 

The ruby is next to the diamond in value, and is 
of a Crimson colour, inclining to purple. 

The^ame^ is very lijc.e the ruby, and perhaps is 
of the same species. 

The hyacinth is sometime^ of a deep red, and 
sometimes of a yellow, colour.: 

• Six pounds of brass, witli fifteen pounds of lead, and a 
hundred pounds of tin, make the co^[TvtiQlJ^^A<^{a c.a^^"^ ^e-«ft,«c, 
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The emerald is a. grass g*reeQ. 

The heryl^ a sea, or bluish, green. 

The sapphire^ a skj blue. 

The topaz or chrysolite is of a gold colour. 

All these are transparent; but the eorneliiutf 
ivhich is of a pale red or orange colour; the onyx^ 
of a grayish cast; the turquoisef between a blue and 
a green; and the lapis lazuli^ which is studded wilh 
spots of gold on an azure ground; are opaque» tf 
only hiilf transparent. 

Q. What do you know of the magnet or toad- 
atone? 

A. That it is found in iron mines in several parts 
of the world: as, China, Arabia, Bengal, Hungary, 
Germany, and England; and that it resembles the 
ore of iron in appearance, but is closer and more 
ponderous^ . It powerfully attracts iron, to which 
it also communicates the same attractive power; 
and every magnet, however small or divided, has 
two poles, one of which points to the north and the 
other to the south. The discovery of the virtues of 
this stone is of the' highest importance to navi^ 
tion and commerce. 
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RHETORIC AND ORATORY. 

% 

Q. What is meant bj, rhetoric? 

A. Rhetoric, or oratory, is the art of speaking 
justlj, methodieallj, and elegantly, upon any sub- 
ject; so as' to instruct, persuade, ^nd please. A 
'«6peech made according to the rules of this art, is 
called an Oration, and the speaker an Orator. 

Q. Whence, is the word rhetoric derived? 

A. From a Greek word [rhetoriche] of the saor^ 
signification. 

Q. What are the qualifications requisite ibr eX'- 
cellingin this art? 

A. A good orator must be eminent for invention., 
disposition, memory, gesture, and elocution. 

Q. Please to explain the purport of each. 

A. Invention is the talent of forming, or select- 
'^' ing, such arguments, for the proving or illustrating 
of a subject, as will move the passions, and conci- 
^Iiate.t>r instruct the nunds of the hearers. 

Disposition is the arrangement of the argumentsi, 
-in the most orderly and advantageous manner. 

Gesture is the natural, or the artificial, acconv* 
-modation of the attitude to the several parts of a 
:discoui-8c; — the "suiting of ihe action to the word.^' 
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m 

Elocutipn is the art of expressing our ideas in • 
clear and distinct manner, and in harmonious^ ap- 
propriate language.* 

Q. Hovir many parts has an oration? 

A. Five; the exordium, narration, coniirroalibQi 
refutation, and per^ratioin. 

Q. Explain e^.ch of these. 

A. The exordium, or preamble, is the beginning 
of the discourse; servins? to i^ain the good opinion 
of the hearers; to secure their attentibn, and to g\v6 
them a general notion of the subject. It ought to 
be clear, mrdest, and not too prolix. 

The narroHon is a recital of the facts as the/ 
happened; or, as the; are supposed to have bappen- 
^ It ought to be perspicuous, probable^ concise} 
and (on mos^ subjects) enter(aining. 

* ElocuHm comprises, 

1st. Composition or the grammatical arrangement, plam- 
ir?s8, and propriety of language. 

2d. Elegances which consists in the purity, perspicuity, 
and politeness of language, and is gained chiefly by 9tu« 
dying the most correct writers, conversing with polite, 
well informed people, and making frequent and catt;ful 
essays in composition. 

3d. Dignity; which adorns language vith sublimia, 
thoughts, rhetorical figures, Stc. 
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Mi i*Tb.e confirmation is the proving by argument, 
.enanoiple, or authorkj, the truth of the proposillons 
^advanced in the narration.* 

The refutation^ or confutation, is the destroying 
^^ the arguments of the antagonist; by denying what 
is apparently false,. detecting some flaw in the rea- 
soning, or showing the invalidity of the proof. It 
^ahpUjkl be sharp and 4ively. 
.. <i!h|s j9«romfion, or conclusion, is a cccapitula- 
tlon of the principal ar^ments, concisely sunvmed 
.¥P>*w>th new force and weight; in order to excite 
^e feeling of hatred or pity. 
'. -^ What arc Tropes or ^gures of speech? 
.-A. Tropea or figures of speech always denote 
some departure from simplicity of expression: they 
enunciate, after a particular manner, the idea we 
intend to convey> with the addition of some circum-^ 
stances designed to render the impression more 
strong and vivid. When I say, <( A good man ep- 
joj?8 comfort in the midst of adversity'' — I express 
my thoughts in the simplest manner possible. But 
wbeD 1 say, ^^To the xipright, there ariseth light, in 
^la^kness,** — the same sentiment is expressed in a 
^giirative style; a new circumstance is introduced; 
Vght is put in the place of comfort, and darkness 
for ad vjersi ty.. 

• Rhetoricians advise us to place our strongest argii- 
ments in :febe front, the weakest '\tv ^« uCvdiSZ^^ ^sA^x^^tfo^ 
serve some of the best tiU the close. 
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Q. Describe to mc the prindpal of those figures. 

A. Personifi' atiOD, by a bold eftbrt of the ima- 
gination, bestows sensibility and voluntary^tnotitii 
upon things inanimate. • .r. 

■ -O 

Examples: -.< 

3% Woods and Wilds, whose melancholy gloom . ") \* 
Accords with my sovTs sadness^ and draws, forth 
The voice of sorrow from my bursting hearty 
FareweUf awhile, ^c. Rome*' - 



V -A- 
■ f 



Cheered with the grateful smelly old Ocean si^i/S^ . ^ 

MiItoi|.:-i. 

Sut look, the MorUj in russet mantle clad, 
IfTaUcs o^er the dew of yon high eastern hilL 

' ShakesfK . 

JK his eoi^mandy the uprooted Bills retir^d^ 
Each to his place: they heard his voice, and went 
Obsequious: Heaven his wonted face renew* d, '^ 
Aid, wUhfresliflowretSy Hill and Valley smil*dl ; 

Q. "\yh'at is Apostrophe? ^ 

A. Apostrophe is a figure nearly allied to pel^ 

sonification. It consists in bestowing an ideal 

presence upon real persons, eitiier dead or absent. 

We address them as if they stood before tid Ilatefr- 

'^ to thp ovBrttaw of onr fiassifm^. 



^-^ 
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Example: 



Weepf on the rocks of roaring ivinds^ wm4 iff 

Inistore; bend thy fair head over the waves, thou 

fairer than the ghost of the hillsj when it moves in a 

sun-beam, at noon^ &verthe sUmee ofMorven. He 

is fallen! Tliy youth islofw; pale, beneath the sword 

of CuchvUin. 

Ossian. 

Betire; for it is night, my Zqve, and the dark 
winds sigh in thy hair. Retire to the haU of my 
yeasts^ and think of the times that are past; for I 
will not return till the storm of war is gone. 

Ossiaxk 

■ • 

Q. In what, does the Hyperbole consist? 
A. The Hyperbola consists in magnifying or di- 
Pdinishiog an objeel beyond reality. 

Hyperbole ^oars high, or creeps too low; 
Exceeds the truth, things wonderfol to show. 
He touched the skies.^ A snail donH cr$wl so sloyh 



BscampI 



*-*i 



't found her on ike floors 



Jnall the storm (f grief f jet beoMtifali 
JPMring forth tearSfOi such a lam^U taU^ 
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Thttty were the world wn fire ^ thsy mi^h/m 
drowned . ^ ^ 

The trrath of heaven^ and quenched the migfdf ' 
ruiiL Lee. 

(Combined with person) ..^ 

The mountains and the hiUs shall break forf]^ 

fore you into singings and all the trees ofthefitU 

shall clap their hands, 

Isaiali.. 



i : 



" Jfe was owner of a pieu of ground not l<wj?r 
than a Lacedenumian letter J^ *- ■'' . 

Q. What 18 a Simild? - 

A. A Simile Is a x:oinparisoD, by which anjf ti]iiq|' 
is illustrated. 

This figure, equally familiar apd beautiful, dis- 
covers resemblances, real or linaginarj, 6eMreeii 
objects or actions, which, in their general na^rey 
are dissimilar. 

Examples: 

Hie music of Caryl was^ like the memory ^j^* 
ihat are past, pleasant and wpumful to the soiL ' "'^ 

Often, like the evening sun^ comes the memory in- 
former tinies on viy ^ouL 



As the bei^, In quest of honey; so, \K^andera the 
lias of our Bard, in quest of poetical decoration^ 

She never told her love; 
But let concealment^ like a worm i* th^ bndy 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pWd in thought j 
find J with a green and yeUow melancholy j 
She sat like patience on a monument, smiling at 
grief. Sbakesp. 

J. What is a Metaphor?* 

1« A Metaphor is tiie putting of the name of one 

:ig for that of another; so as to comprise a simile 

i singte word: or, 

t is the application of a word to a use» to vhichii 

|p original import^ it cannot be put: as^ 

Tallace was a thunderbolt of wari 
^ingalj the gale of spring. 

i metaphor, in borrowed words, compares; 
Thus, for excess, we say, a flood of tears. 

L hero resembles a lion, and is often compared 
>n^ Such a comparison is a simile: but ima- 
i the hero to be a lion, instead of only resem- 
g. one, and ^ou have a metaphor. . 

A jnetuphor differs from a sim\U m fottiv ox\n\ tk36l\^ 
'ancr: rompprhnn is the foui\d8L\rouo'?\iCN\V. 
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• ^Like a mighty pillar, doth ihis 4me man « 
the state." [This is a simile.] *'Ui H the sole 
lar of this ponderous state." [A metaphor.] 

Another example. 

But yonder comes the ^powerful kwg of day^ \ • 

Bgeicing in the east. . ^ 

Thomsbifc 



t:ii 



01 when the grawUng winds contend, and aU 
The sounding forest fluctuates in the starmf ; 
To dnk in warm rqposef andhear the din '^^^ 
Howl o'*er the steady hattlementsi '"'''*' 



* 



Q. What is an Allegory? 

A. An Allegory id a continued metaphor;^— ffy H 
is the representation of one thing by anoth'eri jfiit 
resembles it. and that is made to stand for it. 



Examples: 



- -. - > 



f 



Venus grows cold without Ceres and B^cchus;^ 
i.e. Love grows cold without bread and wine. 



Did I but purpose to embark with thee^ 
On the smooth surface of a summer^s seoj 
Where gentle zephyrs play with pros'peroits gtiles^ 
9nd fortune^ sfa'^fAir fXi% the sweUwg soSX*; 
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uppuldjorsa/ce the ship and make the sfiore^ 
m the ioinds whistle^ and the tempests roar; 

Prier- 

'here caimot be a more beautiful and correet 
gorj than the followiag; in which the people 
Israel are represented under the ima^e of* a 



Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt; thou^ 
t cast out the heathen, and planted it: thou pre- 
edst room before it^ and didst cause it to take 
p root, and it filled the land. 
The hills were covered with the shadow of it, 
. the boughs thereof were like the goodljr cedars, 
ihe sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her 
nches unto the river. 

Yhy hast thou, then, broken down her hedges, so^ 
t all they who pass^bj the way do pluck her? 
The boar out of the wood do waste it, and the 
d beasts of the field doth devour it. 
^turn, we beseech thee, O God of hosts; lool^ 
vn from heaven, and behold, and visit this vnie.'^ 

80th Psalm. ; 

J. ^What is ironj? 
^. Irony, dissembling with an air, 
Means otherwise than words d^%x^. 
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*'Cftf aloud; fov fieUa God: either he is /a/jtiig> 
or he is pursuing^ or he is in a journey ^ or perA 
venture he sleepethy and must be awakened^ " 

I Kings xviU. fT, 

Q. What is a Climax? 

A. A Climax, bj gradation, ascends* 

Examples: 

^They were my country men^ my neighhaurs^ 
friends.*^ 

^^Franee, amidst tfie ferocity of successive fajc; 
Hans; unaided by a single friend; assailed^ on M 
sldeSf by the strongest energies of the surratmttiifg 
kingdoms; preserved her territory uninjured.*^ 

Grimshaw's History t)f EngtaniL 

Q. What is Metonymy? 

A. Metononiy is founded on the several rab- 
tions of cause and effect; container and contaiiitd$ 
sign and thing signified. 

When we say, ^^They read Milton," we mi^ 
Milton's works; and when we say,' ^'The kettle ' 
boils,'' we allude to the uHEter in the kettle* 

Q, TVTiat is Sydccdoche^ 
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A. Synecdoche the whole for part cloth take* 
Or part for whole (just for the metre's sake.) 

Examples: 
' ■ ' 

^Wldk (Per the roof, [house] loud thunders 

break *^ 
^By the sweat of his brow, mm$ he his bread,^^ 
[food^ clothing, &c.] 

GRAMMAR. 

Q. What is Grammar? 

A. The art of rightl j expressing oar thoughts^ by 
wordS) in discourse or writing. 

Q. Whence, is the word grammar derived? 
'■ A. From the Greek word [gramma] which aig* 
jiifies a letter. 

Q. How is grammar divided? 

A. Into four parts: etymology, orthography, syn- 
tax, and prosody.^ 

Etymology deduces and explains the origin, rea- 
fiNm, and derivation, of words; in order to arrive at 
thrir first and primary signifieation. ' 

Orthography, or spelling, teaches to write words 
^ifli all the proper and necessary letters. 
' 'Syntax is the eonstructing or right ordering of 
words in a phrase or sentence; so as to make the 
meaniog clear and distinct. 
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Prosody treats of the true prdnuuciatloQ of sjl- 
lables^ ia respect to quantity and accent. 
Q. What are meant by quantity and accent? 
A. Quantity is the length of time taken up fii 
pronouncing & syllable; and accent, the pronoanc- 
ing of it with ai stronger or a weaker tone, n^ voice* 
Q. How many kinds of words are there? "^ 

A. Nine; commonly called parts of speech. - -^ 
Q. What are their naines? * ^ 

A. The article, noun, pronoun, verb, participle, 
adverb, preposition, conjunction, and interjection. 
Q. Is it necessary to sti^dy the grammar of dttir 
own language? • ' -'* 

A. Most certainly it is: for, without a competent 
grammatical knowledge of our own language,' we 
should be ignorant of its beauties, and unable to ex- 
press ourselves correctly, or politely, even on the 
most trifling occasions. 

LANGUAGE. 

Q. What is language? 

A. A set of words, or an assemblage of expres- 
sions, which chance or caprice has established 
among a people, in order to communicate their 
thoughts to each other. 

Q. Whence, the origin of language? 

A. It is supposed to be of Divine origin, ancl su- 
peraataraUy communicated to tiv^i first taati. 
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Q. Whence, comes th« diversity of languages? 

A. It is generally allowed to have taken its rise 
from the confusion of tongues at the building of the 
Tower of Babel. • 

Q. Where> may an account of this event be seen^ 
and by whom is it given? 

A. In the llth chapter of Genesis, written by 
Moses. 

Q. What language is the most ancient? 

A. This point has been much controverted. The 
majority seem inclined to the Hebrew; deeming it 
the primitive language, and the source of all the 
rest: the Syriac has the next greatest number of ad- 
vocates; but many support the Greek; others main- 
tain the Teutonic; and some, the Chinese. 

Q. What are the principal languages now in use 
in Europe and America? 

A. The English, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. 

•The first of these, the root of which is chiefly 
Saxon, enriched by derivations from the Latin, and 
by familiar phrases from the French, with occasion- 
al formations from the Greek language, is not ex- 
celled by any other, for copiousness and strength. 
The French tongue is extremely brisk and lively; 
composed of ancient Gallic vifords, and, like the Eng-> 
lish, largely indebted to the Latin. The German 
has a variety of dialects; principally of Celtic ori^in« 
The Italinn is almost who^W axv ^^x^^^^yci ^ "^^fe 
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Latin; and the Spanish language plainly diacofers 
itself to be of the same family. 

Q. Who was the inventor of letters? 

A. There being no authentic relation, of iMiJ 
alphabetical character before the flood> the greater 
number of writers have contented themselves wjk 
tracing their origin to Moses; who is supposed 
to be the same with the £igjrptian Thoth wH^ 
mes. ' \ 21 

Q, Who composed that orderly arrangciment tf 
the letters, called the alphabet? ^ iS 

A. It is generally ascribed to Cadmus, kiog tf 
Thebes: he first brought letters from Phenicia Latt 
Greece, about 1045 years before Christ; whence^ iu 
the following ages, they spread over the rest of Ba* 

rope. 

. • *. 
t. 

POETRY. 

Q. What is Poetry? 

A. It is a species of compositon, inade according 
to certain harmonious measures, or proportioE^s ojf 
time and sound. 

Q. What is a poem? 

A. A complete or finished piece of poetry; ^s 
Homer's Iliad. 

Q. What is rhyme? . / -r 

A. Rhyme is thit kind of poetry in which tlf^' 
fermlnating sound of one Vine, a?,xe«;% ^\^ ^^V^ 
another; as, 
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Go, tell my son, said she, 
All thoa hast heard of me. 

Q. What is blank verse? 
A. Blank verse, like other poetry^ is measured, 
Imt does not rhyme; as: 

Night, sable goddes! from her ebon throne, 
In ray less majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumb'ring world. 
Silence, how dead! and darkness, how profound! 
Not eye, nor listning ear, an object finds: 
Creation sleeps. 

TOUNOv . 

Q. What is meant by th^ term measure^ in peet-^ 
rj? 

A. The number of syllables, or of feet> contained 
ID a line. 

Q. What measures are most in use? 

A. Those of ten, ei$^ht, and seven syllables. 

Q. Giye an example of each? 

Often. 

The bending Hermit here a pray 'r begun — 
<^Lord, as in heav'n, on earth thy will be done.'' 
Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 
And passed a life of piety and peac^« 

r9. 
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Of eight. 
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The woodbine wafts in odours meek, >L 

1*0 kiss the rose's glowing cheek; -^ 

Pale twilight sheds her vagrant show'rSy 

T' awake Aurora's infant flow'rs: 

May 8milesx)n ev'rj facel see, ^ ,jf. 

But ah! she smiles no more on me! . . «f} 

3IRS. EOBIl^dlfii 



Of seven. 

Oh then, e'er the turf or tomb 
Cover us from ev'ry eye; 

Spirit of instruction, come^ 
Make us learn that we must die! 



"i.f 



Cowpcr, 
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Q. Are there any other measures? 

, A. Yes; there are several other shorter measQre!( 
in use, but they are not so common. 

Q. What is pastoral poetry? 

A. It is that which describes a shepherd's life^ oi^ 
the life of rural nymphs and swains. 

Q. What is an elegy? 

A. A mournful poem, or funeral song. 

Qk Whirt is lyric poetry? 

A, It is that which is generally used in the com- 
position of odes and songs, designed to be suBgio 
tbe Ijnre or harp. 
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Q. What IS Pindaric ode? 

A. Pindaric ode, so called from its inventor, Pi<i- 
dar^ is a sort of ^poetry, whicU consists of loose an4 
free numbers, of unequal measures. 

Q. What is Satire? 
. A. Satire is a free, witty, sharp, and jocose, 
,paeoi; severely reproving the vices and follies of 
tbosa in whojn they are found. 
, Q. What is Comedy? 

A. Comedy is an ageeable, humorous representa- 
tion, of the customs of common life. 

Q. What is Tragedy? 

A. Tragedy exhibits the actions of virtuous and 
illustrious persons; so as to excite sympathy, or pro- 
mote the patriotic, heroic and social virtues. 

Tragedy, and comedy are called dramatic ppe- 
try^ 

Q. What is an epic or heroic poem? 

A. It Is a poetical narration or rehearsal, of the 
illustrious and important actions of the person cel- 
ebrated in the poem; as, the exploits of Aclvdles, in 
4h« niad of Homer. ^ 

Q. An Epigram — what is that? 

A. An epigram is an inferior kind of poem; whose 
peculiar character is brevity, beauty, and a sharp 
turn of wit at the close. 

Q. What is an acrostic— a rondeau— a diarade 
*"' ^ c h o— rebus, &e. 
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A. They are a trifling kind of production!^ Oil; 
vorth a description here. * /^ ' 

Q. What is a poetical foot-^nd why so caned)^* 

A. A ^certain nutnber of syllables, conheefi|^' 
form a foot. They are ealUd feet, beeause it U^W^\ 
their aid that the voice, as it were, steps 
through the verse in a measured pace: and it is' 
cessary that the syllables which mark this 
movement of the voice, should, in some vrtj^^t 
distinguished from the others. * 

Q. How many kinds of these feet are there? ; '_ 

A. They are all reducible to eight kinds; 
two syllables, and four of three; viz. 



A Trochee -o 


A Dactyl - o o 


' if 


An Iambus o - 


An Amphibrach t^^o 


. . :^ 


A Spondee — 


An Anapoest ;> o - 




A I^rrhic o o 


A Tribrach o o p 





Q. How are these several kinds of feet ditinguidi- 
ed? 

A. Trochee has the first syllable accented, and 
the last unaccented; as, h&tefiil, pettish. 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and" 
the last accented; as, betr&y, consist. 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accen^^, 
ed; as, the pale m5dn. 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables una^-; 
cepted^ aSf 6n thfi tall tree. " 
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.. ,A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, antl the 
last tvvo^naecented; as, labourer, possible. 

An JSmphibrach has the first and last syllables 
uaaccented^ and (he middle one accented; as, de* 
l%^tfiil, domestic. 

JSXL •inapcest has the first two syllables unacceni- 
}^nd the last one accented; as, contravene, acqui* 

^. A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented; as, 
sumer&ble, conquerable.* 

Q. Is therb any advantage ta be derived from 
'^derstanding these feet? 

' A. Yes; an acquaintance with them enables those 
who read poetry, to judge of its correctness, to rel* 
ish its beauties, and to read it, in the hearing of 
others, with more propriety and efiect. 

Give an example or tw<o of Iambic verse'. 

o o 

And may at last my weary age 

Vind out a peaceful hermitage. 

PA^pie of those feet may be denominated principal ones; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly or cluefiy formed of 
a|^ of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and 
Anapcrst. These may also be divided, each into several 
species; according to the number of feet or syllables of 
which they are composed: They are capable also of nu- 
merous variations, by intermixing them, and by the admis- 
sion of Ac secondary feet. The Spondee , V-^wlvvt, kwv- 
Dbibracb, and Tribmch, are secondare ^eeXj 






How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee ii^^y 
To whom related, or by whom begot: . 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee; ^^ 

'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be- '^ 

Bg W18C to daj; 'tts iriadn^s to defer; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead; "^^ 

Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. -^ 
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Gfifg an example of Trochaic verse^ 

R^tless mdrtals toil for nought; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try; 
There, you cannot seek in vain; 
For, to seek her, is to gain. 

Idl^ after dinner in his chair, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat and fair. 



Give an example of Dactylic measure* 

Fr5m the low pleasures of this fallen natiire^ 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

Give an example ofAnapmst v^rse. 

yi& woods, spread your branches ap^ce, 
To jour deepest reces?v^s 1 ^v-, 



ii 

I would bide with the beasts of the chase; 
I would vanish from every eye. 

M^y i g5vern mj plssioas with absoliite sw&jf 
And grow wiser and better as life wears awaj. 
Q.' How many kinds of poetical pauses .are 

there? 

A. Two— *one fur the sense, and one for the mel- 
ody; perfectly distinct from each other. The form- 
er is called the sentential pause; and the latter, the 
harmome patise* 

The sentential pauses are those which are known 
to U8 by the name of stops; vas, comma, semicolon* 

&c. 

Q. What have you to remark respecting the bar- 
monic pause? 

A. The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into 
the final pause, and the ccBsural pause. These 
sometimes coincide with the sentential pause,, and 
sometimes have an independant state; that is, exist 
where there is no stop in the sense. 

Q. Where, in reading poetry, is the finals and 
where, the cossural pause, to be made? 

A. The final pause takes place at the end of the 
line, qloses the verse, and marks the measure: the 
ccesural pause divides the line into equal, or unequal 
parts, falling generally on the 4th, 5th, or 6th sylia* 
ble, in heroic verse. The final pause preserves the 
melodjr. Without iiiterferiog wvtVi tV\^ %t.ik%^\ ^4x^ ^^ 
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it has no peculiar note of its own, but always taka 
that which belongs to the preceding word, it cfaflHlga 
with the matter and varies with the sense;- tln% 
preventing monotonj. 

Exemplification of thecaesural pauses: ^^ 

■ ? ^ 
Th£ silver ceT, in shining volumes rolPdj 

The yellow carp'^ in scales bedropp^d with goUL 

Round hroJcen column^ ^ clasping ivy twined j 
€Per heaps ofruivl'^ stalked the stately hind. ^' 

Oh, say, what stvanger causef'^ yet unearplor^d^ 
Could ixboke a gentle belle!' reject a lord. 

The line is sometimes divided into four parts, l^y tire 
ioftroduction of what is called a demi-ceesara; thus: 

Warms/ in the sun'^ refreshes' in ike breeze^ 
Glows!. in the stars!', and blosstm^ in the trees; 

Lives' through all fife", extends! through all extend. 

Spreads^ undivided", operates!, unspent. 

MUSIC 

Q. In what, does Music consist? 

.;, • ^^ponsists in a succession of pleasing sounds^ 

Biant/tHn"^''? ^^^ * particular, internal sense, im- 
Piantcd m us by the Gr^at Author of Nature. 
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Q. What does music teach, considered as a 
seienee? 

A. Considered as a sciencef music teaches us the 
JQSt disposition and true relation of sounds; so that 
they may affect us in the most agreeable manner: 
As an arlf it enables us to express these sounds 
vith facility and correctness. 

Q What is to be understood by the composition 
of music? 

A. It is the act of framing pieces of music, and 
vriting them in notes, upon paper; according to the 
rules of the science. 

Q. How many sounds may be expressed by the 
human voice? 

A. Ordinarily, twenty-two. 

Q. What is melody? 

A. Melody is the agreeable effect which arises 
from the saccession of single sounds. 

Q. What is harmony? 

A. Harmony is the pleasing union of several 
sounds. 

Q. What are the principal qualities of musical 
sounds? 

A. The primary and essential qualities of music* 

al sounds hreyrelativeacuteness or gravity ^znipro'^ 

]^tionate duration* 

Bodies of unequal size, lenMy or tension^ emit 
sounds differing both in duration and in gravity or 

acuteaeas. T/ius, in a set of regaX^LxV^ \.\wsft.\\isS^&'» 

G 
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the largest gives the gravest souuJy aod the saull- 
est, the most acute. Human voices also differ ia 
this respect; a man's voice being morcgriave than tl»t 
of a woman. 

Q. Whence, is the word music derived? 

A. It is supposed to have been originalljr formoi 
from the Latin word, musUi muse; the Muses beiifg 
considered as its inventors. 

Q. Had not musie a very early origin? 

A. It appears to have been among the most aa- 
cient of the arts; and, of all arts, vocal music miuif 
undoubtedly, have been the first kind: for, maa 
had not only the various tones of his own voice on 
which to make his observations, before any other 
art, or any instrument, was found out, but had the 
various natural strains of birds to give him occasion 
to improve his own voice, and the modulations of 
sound it was capable of expressing. 

Q. How are the various nusical instruments 8Vp« 
posed to have been invented? 

A. The 6rst invention of wind instruments b as- 
cribed to the observation of the wind whistling in 
the hollow reeds. As for other kinds of inatru- 
ments, there were so many occasions for using cords 
or strings, that men could not fail to observe (heir 
various sounds; this may have given rise to stringed 
instruments: and for the pulsatile instrumPDts, as 
drums, cymbals, &c. they may have arisen from the 
observation of the naturaWy Vi^W^w %^\xti^% ^1 ^«^- 
ca,re bodies. 
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Q. Is not mtasic in great repute? 

'- A. It has been in the highest esteem^ in all ages> 

'and among all people. Authors could not express 

their opinion of it sufficiently strong except by ineul- 

eating that'it was used in heaven, and was one of 

the principal entertainments of the gods and the 

^^Duls of the blessed. 1 

Q. What are the effects of musie? 

A. It not only delightfully recreates the mind, 

$nd gives it new vigour for business^ but, by it, dis- 

' (eases are said to have been cured, seditions quelled, 

i-passions raised and, calmed, and even madness oc- 

'^easioned. 

MATHEMATICS. 

: Q. What are mathematics? 

A. A science that contemplates whatever is ca*. 
pable of being numbered or measured. 

Q. What is the etymology of the word? 

A. It is derived from the Greek; and the original 
r/word signifies discipline or scie^ice; for, this h the 
:<ild^st science, ^nd the rest took their common 
.:ii]^B0ije from it. 

-x{:>f'Q* How are mathematics divided? 
ti-A, Into pure and mixed: the |?24're eon sidcrsqu^n- 
. tity, abstractedly, and without any relation to mat- 
•^ler or bodies;, the wiijr£<? are inter woveu yiv(K ^V^^* 
jslcai considerations. 
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Q. Of what use, is (his science? 

A. It opens and extends our ideas^ 8trengtbeB9«i 
and improves our understanding, fixes our attes^l' 
tion, and, by giving a habit of just reasonings ptfi- ' 
pares us for all other kinds of study, and everj iia- 
portant employment of life. )i 

Q. What are its principal branches? 

A. Arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, optics, asHil 
tronomy, geography, chronology, and arcbitee^ 

ture. 'i 

"j 

ARITHMETIC. 

■ f 

r .4 

Q* What is Arithmetie? 

A. It is the science or knowledge of numbers, and 
has five principal rules for its operations; namely; 
numeration, addition, substraction, multiplication, 
and division. > 

Q. What does numeration teach? 

A. To read or express the (rue value of any num<^ 
ber of figures, written 4pwn, or named. ; r.. 

Q. What does addition teach? .. ..< 

A. Addition teaches to collect several numbers i-' 
or quantities into one sum; as, 7 and 5 are 12, and <'^ 
8 are 20. - ~:',^} 

Q. What does substraction teach? .■ s'q 

A. It teaches to take a less number from a great^-'^ 

er> and shows the remainder or differencev 1;:Il 

Q, What does roultiplieatvou t^acYv? ^ M 
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A. It teaches to find a number, a proposed num- 
ber 6f times; so that it is a compendious kind of ad- 
dttipn. 

Q. What is division? 

A. It is the reverse of muUiplication, and shows 
how often one number is contained in another. 

Reduction, the rule of three, practice, interest, 
fellowship, the extraction of roots, &c. are no more 
than so many combinations of those five elementary 
rules. 

Q. To whom, is arithmetic necessary? 

A. A knowledge of arithmetic is necessary to 
every one. It is the soul of commerce, and essen- 
tially necessary in every department of life. 

OF COMMERCE. 

Q. What is Commerce? 

A. It is the exchanging of one thing for another^ 
pr the buying and selling of merchandise, with a 
view of acquiring profit. It appears to be nearly as 
lincient as the worldj and at first consisted simply 
in exchang;ing things necessary for life. This is> 
even now, the state of commerce amongst the peo- 
ple on the coast of Siberia; in Russian ami Nor- 
wegian Lapland; and with many ef the Asiatic 
and African tribes, as vvell as thoa^ ^€ Kt^«m.^« 
Money YitLS uof, at a very eariy ipmo^, VTkWw^\ 

o2 
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nior is it now Id use, as a medium of trade, ar 
the people here mentioned, 

Q. What nations have made themselvei 
famous in commerce? 

A. The Phenicians, Egyptians, Carthag 
lind Rhodians; ahd, in modern times, the Fie 
Venetians, Genoese, Portuguese, and Dutc 
especially the British, and Americans. 

The famous society of the Hanseatic 1 
joined in a league, offensive and defensive, h 
monly believed to have been instituted at Br 
It was not, in the beginning, composed of 
than the towns situated on the Baltic sea, 
those that were only a little distant; but, i 
ptttation increasing, there were few of the coi 
cial towns in Europe that were not of the ni 
Immediately before the great French revoluti 
comprised Lubeck, Hamburgh, Bremen, Ro 
Brunswick, and a few others; but is now, a 
as many other ancient associations, totally d: 
ed. 



GEOMETRY. 

Q. What is Geometry? 
A. A science teaching the mensuration of 
atj, extension, and magnitude; that is, of 
8tif&ce»^ and solids^ 
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. The word is from the Greek, and signifies 
to measure the earth. It had its rise among the 
Egyptians; who were, in a manner, compelled to 
invent it, to remedy the disorders occasioned by 
the ftDDual inundations of the river Nile, whieb 
bi^re away the .bounds and landmarks of their 
attntes. 

Q. What is a line? 
^.:A* A line is length only, having neither breadth 
Ror thickness. It is supposed to be formed by the 
motion of a point; and is to be conceived as the 
MmU of a surface, and not as a part of that surface^ 
however small. 

Q. What is a surface? 
' A. A surface or superficies, is a magnitude, ex- 
tending in length and breadth, but without thiek- 
nesB or depth. It is produced by the motion of a 
Une; and is chiefly considered as the external part 
of a solid. 

Q. What is a solid? 

A. A magnitude, endued with three dimensions, 
or extended in length, breadth, and depth. It is 
terminated, or contained, under one or more planes 
or surfaces, as a surface is under one or more 
lines. 

Q. How is geometry divided? 
. A. Into four principal branches; altimetry, 
longimetry, planimetry, and stereometry. 

Q. Explain tht purport of eacVi* 






the weight drawn up bj & rope wioding round tbk. 
axle. 

The jDuZ/f^, is a little wheel or.rundle; havii^i 
channel round it, and turning on an axis, aidi 
rope which rests on its channel; has the power'tji- 
plied at one end, and the weight, at the other. -ilA i 
assemblage of these is called a system of puHc^ 
some of which are in a block, which is fixed; 'ini 
others in a block, which is moveable, and rises ikitk^ 
the weight. -^ 

Ad inclined plane is like the chamfered parftf 
an edgetooly which is ground down only on 61ft 
iiide, to the edge. ■ '^^ 

Awed^e, in the common form, is like twbti^ 
•clined planes, joined together at their bases* ' --'' 

The bcrew maj be considered as an inclioiA* 
^lane, wrapped round a ejlinder, which is turned 
by a winch or lever: it is of great efficacy in rais- 
ing weights, or in pressing bodies elosely together 

Of these six simple machines, all the most cMih 
pound engines* in the world consist. As the acre4r 
includes the inclined plane, and two inciinejd 
planes make the wedge, we have all the mechani* 
«al powers combined in a common jack^ if it be 
iiided by a fly-wheelj for, then, we have also the 
lever, the wheel and axle, and the pulleys* 



^^. ■ 
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OPTICS^. 



. Q. \Vhat are optics? 

A. A science explaining the nature and taws of 
^bion: whether natural, as performed by the eje; 
^j arti&eial, as effected by instruments. 
{jf,Q. How is vision produced? 
r*' A. Vision, or the act of seeing by the eye, is 
performed by rays of lii?ht, reflected from an ob- 
ject, and received in a£ the pupil; which rays are 
it^racted in their passage through the coats and 
humours to the retina, and being thence conveyed, 
^by the optic nerve, to the common sensorium in 
the brain, the luminous object is perceived by the 
.inind. 
I ; Q. What arc the other benefits of this science? 

A. Besides explaining the manner in which vi- 
sion is performed in the rye, it treats of sight, in 
^neral; explains the several modifications which 
the rays of light undergo in the eye, and why some 
^nonly see a short, and others a greater, distance; 
shows why objects appear sometimes greater, and 
/Sometimes smaller; sometimes distinct, and some- 
tfunes confused; sometimes near, and sometimes 
remote: and accounts for the production of Mighty 
colours, &c. All the rules of perspective have 
their foundation in optics. 
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ASTRONOMY. 



Q. What is Astronomy? 

A. A mixed matl|piatical science; teaehii^ 
knowledge of the celestial bodies^ their n 
tudes, motions^ distances^ periods, eclipses, 
order. 

Q. What is the use of this science? 

A. By knowledge derived from astronomy, «it 
only the size of the earth is discovered, the sttnA* 
lion of countries ascertained, trade and commeice 
carried on to the remotest parts of the world, wbA 
its various products distributed for the health ant 
comfort of mankind; but, our very faenlties are 
enlarged with the grandeur of the ideas it conveys; 
our minds, exalted, above the low-contracted prqa- 
dices of the vulgar; and our understandings, con- 
Tinced of the existence, power, and goodness, of 
the Supreme Being; who carries on the wonderful 
harmony and connexion observable throughout the 
solar system. 



f 
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Of tlie Solar System. 

Q. What is understood by the solar system? 

A. The sun, with the planets and comets which 

move round him as their centre. 

Q. Give some particulars of the Sun? 

A. The Sun, an immense globe of fire, is fixed in 

the centre of the system, having a central motion 
only about his own axis, in 25 days 6 hours; as la 

evident by observing the black spots seen on his disk 

or surface. He is about 763,000 miles in diameter^ 

is nearly one million of times larger than the earth; 

and dispenses light and heat to all the planets and 

comets revolving round him. 

Q. What are the planets? 

A. They are opaque, spherical bodies; having no 
light of their own, bilt shining by the reflected light 
which they receive from the Sun. That side of 
them, only, is illuminated, which is turned towards 
him. 

Q. How many planets revolve round the Sun? 

A. Seven: Mercury, Venus, the Eai^th, Mars, Ju- 
piter, Saturn, and Herschel. These are called pri* 
viary planets; four of which are attended by satel- 
lites or moons, called secondary planets; which res- 
pect the primary as their centre of motion, and re- 
volve round them as the primary do round the Sud« 
Each primary phnet describes a\«Lt§;i w\i\\.^Ti&'^^'^ 

H 
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cii'cular^ around the middle, or equatorial ps 
the son; and, besides this revolution, each hi 
tatioOy or central motion, on its axis: and hot 
motions^ in all the planets, are made in th* 
wajj from west to east. 

Q. Have not these two motions some pa] 
denomination. 

A. Yes; the revolution of a planet in its o 
called its annual, or yearly^ motion: because 
all the alterations of the seasons, and the vai 
pit the year, completed in the course of that i 
tion. The rotation of a planet on its axis, is 
its diunzo/, or c2a%,,mo<ioR; because, bj this i 
each part of its surface is carried, successive 
wards, and from, the Sun; which illuminate 
half next him, making it day; while the oth 
mains in darkness, which constitutes night. 

Q. What particulars have jou to mentiot 
cerning each of the planets? 
% A. Mercury is the nearest planet to the Sui 

goes round him in 87 days 23 hours of our 
nearly; which is the length of his year; but 
seldom seen, on account of his proximity to. the 
and no spots appearing on his surface, the tii 
^ his rotation on his axis, or the length of his d 
uokiiown. His distance from the Sun is cotn| 
to be 37 million of miles; his diameter, S£00: 
/A bh course round the San^ he uioves at the n 
105/)OO miles every hour. 
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Ventis^ the next planet in order, is computed to 
be 68 million of miles from the Sun. By moving 
at the rate of 76,000 miles every hour in her orbit, 
fihe completes her annual revolution in 224 days 17 
hours, tier diameter is 7700 miles, and her dior'« 
Dal rotation is performed in 24 of our days, nearly. 
When she appears to the west of the Sun, she rises 
before him, and is cabled the Morning-stan and 
when to the east of the Sun, she shines after he is 
set, and is then called the Evening-star. Mercury 
and Venus, viewed through a telescope, exhibit^ dur« 
ing the whole of their revolutions, all the variety of 
shape and appearance observable in the Moon; whieh 
is a proof that their orbits are included within the 
orbit of the Earth; and^ hence, they are called «f^ 
ferior planets. 

The Earth is the next planet beyond Venus; at 
the distance of more than 95 million of miles from 
the sun. It completes its annual circuit in 365 
days 5 hours 49 minutes; moving at the rate of 
58,000 miles every hour: which motion, though 120 
times swifter than that of a cannon-ball, is little 
more than half the velocity of Mercury in his orUt. 
-The Earth's diameter is 7970 miles. By turning 
round its axis, every 24 hours, from west to east, 
it causes an apparent diurnal motion of all the 
heavenly bodies,"- from east to west. This planet 
is attended by a satellite, or secondary planet, call- 
ed the Mood: which respects the eaT\\i a%^^ «soX«v 
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<^f its motion^ going round the earth, from chvtp 
to change, in S9 days, 12 hoars, 44 minutes; aMl 
accompanjiog it around the Sun every year. Tha 
Moon's diameter is 3180 miles, and her distaim 
from the Earth 240,000 miles: she completes iier 
orbit in 27 days, 7 hour?, and 43 minutes; mo?ia| 
about 2290 miles every hour: and turns round her 
axis in exactly the time (hat she goes round tin 
earth; which is the reason of her always presentiog 
to our view the same face. 

Mars is the next in order; being the first bfr 
jond the orbit of the Earth; at the distance of 14i 
millions of miles from the Sun. He moves ia hi* 
orbit at the rate of 55,000 miles every hour» md 
completes his revolution in 1 year, 321 dajSy IJT 
hours, and 21 minutes; \\hich is the length, of his 
j^ar. His diameter is 4200 miles; and his diurnal 
rotation is performed in 24 hours 39 minutes. Hfli 
sometimes appears gibbous, but never horned 
like the moon; which show^ that his orbit cir* 
cumscribes that of the earth: and hence. Mars, Ju- 
piter, Saturn, and Herschel, are called superior 
planets, 

Jupiter f the largest of all the planets, is at the 
distance of 490 millions of miles from the Sun. By 
moving in his orbit at the rate of 29,000 miles every* 
hour, he finishes his annual revolution in 11 years^ 
Sf4 days, 12 hours. His diameter is computed to 
be 89,000 miles: and by a proA\^\o>3i^\3 xtj^V^^ xw^- 
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tion on hi» axis, he performs his diurnal rotation 
in 9 hoars 5^ minutes. The bod j of this planet is 
iqrrounded bj several parallel faint sui^tanees^ • 
called Belts; and he is attended by four satellites^ 
which revolve round him and enlighten him by nighty 
iu the moon does the earth. 

Saturn is the next in the system; at about 900 
miHions of miles from the Sun. Travelling at the 
rate of £2,000 miles every hour, he performs his 
annual circuit in 29 years, 167 days, 5 hours. His. 
diameter is computed to be 79.000 miles; and his 
motion on his axis is so rapid, that his diurnal ro- 
tation is performed in 10 hours 16 minutes. Hiis 
planet has belts, similar to those of Jupiter, and 
is surrounded also by a thin broad ring; as an arti- 
ficial globe is by a horizon: his diameter is about 
21.000 miles; which is equal to his distance fron 
the body of Saturn on all sides. He has also se- 
ven satellites; whieh go round him on the out- 
side of his ring, and nearly in the same plane with 

it. 

Herschel is the most remote of all the planets, 

and was discovered to belong to this system, in 
1782, by Dr. Herschel, of Bath. Its distance from 
the sun is about 1800 million of miles; its roagoi-, 
tude is about 90 tiroes greater than that of the Earth; 
and his revolution round the Sun is prformed ia 
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about 83 years. Six satellites, attendant opon 
him, have since been discovered.* . ':: 

Q. Can jou form anj measure to show the prt< 
portionate bulks of these planets? 

A. Snpposinfl; a globe of 24 incheB diameter W 
be the size of the Sun, the proportionate ditmetBts 
of Mercury would be about lei&;hth of an lAch,^ 
Venus, 1 fifth; of the Earth. l-Tiurth, of Mars, |2 
sixth; of Jupiter, 2 inches 1 half; of Saturn, 1 incbSr; 
tenths; and of Herschel, 1 inch 1 -tenth. 

Q. What might be the distance of the planetf | 
from the Sun, according to these proportions of their 
bulk? ' 

A. Mercury would be about 32 yards from the 
feentre of the Sun; Venus, 60 yards; the Earth, 89| 
Mars, 126; Jupiter 430; Saturn, 788; and Hersche^ 
1570, yards. In this proportion, the Moon's dis- 
tance from the centre of the Earth would be only 7 
inches and a half. 

Q. Can you assist the imagination in forming an 
idea of the actual distance the planets are from the 

|e^n? 



. •Besides the planets already enumerated, there are four, 
f ery recently known; but whose magnitudes, revolutiqn^ 
&c. are not fully ascertained. These are: Ceres; discover- 
ed in 1801 by piazzi, an Italian: Pallas by Olbers, a Gfet- 
pan, in 1802: Juna; by Harding, in 1804: and Vesla; dss^ 
cpyered by Piaizzi, in 1807. ' ^ 
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A. Suppose, that a body projected from the Sun 
s»houId continue to flj with the swiftness of a can- 
non ball) which is at the rate of 480 miles in an hour; 
this body wcmld reach the orbit of Mercury, in 8 
jears £90 days; of Venus, in 16 years 59 days; of 
ike Earth, in 2£ years 21 1 days; of Mar^ in 34 
years 62 days; of Japiter^ 116 years 166 days; of 
Saturn, ^13 years 529 days; and of Herschel, in 427 
years 290 days. 

Q. What are the eomets belonging to this sys- 

A. They are opaque, globular bodies, with trans- 
parent trains or tails; moving in very elliptical or<r 
bits, and in every direction, around the Sun. They 
become visible to us through only a small part of 
their €0ur$e» as they approach the sun; and remain 
lost to us through their immense journeys beyond 
tte orbit of tiie most distant planet; so that their 
pumber and periods cannot be easily determined. 

Q. How are their tails accounted for? 

A. They seem to be produced by some luminous 
matter in their atmosphere, which is. visible only in 
the parts opposite to the Sun. 

Q. What is an eclipse? 

A. A privation of light in any of the heavenly 
•bodies; caused by some other body coming between 
it and the Sun. There are vatious kinds of eclipses; 
but those of the Son and Moon are the most remark- 
Jlble. 
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Q. How are fhAj caused? 

A. An eclipse of the San (or more prop&ly if 
the Earth,) is caused by the moon, as she revoifii 
in her orbit, passing between the Sun and the Eaifli^ 
and thereby intercepting his light. This eclipw 
b^ns" at the west side of the son, and can nefcr 
happen except at the time of the new moon, hd 
eclipse of the Moon is caused by the interporitklf 
of the Earth between the Sun and the Mood: tUi 
can only happen at the Full Moon; for» the Eutbi 
bein§ then between the Sun and the Moon, w9l 
sometimes intercept his light from the moon. Thif 
eclipse begins on the east side. 

Q. Do the planets ever eclipse each other? 

A. No; the bulk of the Sun, and the distances o( 
the planets being so great, the primary planets can 
never eclipse one another: but a primary may eclipse 
its secondary, or a secondary, a primary: this k 
frequently the case with Jupiter and his satel* 
lites. 



OF THE FIXED STARS. 



Q. What are the fixed stars? 

A. They are supposed to be of the same nature' 

with the sun; and of equal, or of greater, magnitiide. 

They shine with their own native lustre, and 

are cfimiflished in apfearatte wA^ Vj ^Smat m- 
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ise distance from us. These stars are said to 
ixed) because they have been generally observed 
etain the same situations with respect to each 

!• What is their distance? 
.. The nearest is computed to be above 32 mil- 
of millions of miles from us; which is further 
I a cannon-ball would fly in 700,000 fears: and 
I very probable that they are situated as far 
1 one another as they are from us; for, there i$ 
'isible alteration in their magnitudes, situations, 
listances, when viewed from the different parts 
he Earth's orbit; consequently, the orbit of the 
th, which is 162 millions of miles in diameter, 
nly a point ia comparison to their distance, 
ice, it is easy to prove, that the Sun, seen from 
^reat a distance, would appear no bigger than a 
; and that the surrounding system of planets 
comets must be invisible from the nearest fixed 
. — From all this, it is highly probable, that each 
is a sun to a system of planets, which, at various 
ances, and iii different periods, perform their 
)lutions round it; though invisible to us, by our 
; telescopes. 

I. What is the number of the stars? 
L. Their real noipberffcan never be known. As 
powers of the telescope are increased, a greater 
nber is discovered. The British catalogue, which 
^ades a ffreat roanr feat caxitvol W %^^w vvv^^xiX. 
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th« help of a telescope, conUios only about SOOf)^ 
and of this number, the naked eje cannot, in It)^ 
clearest night, discover more than 1000. .^ 

There is a remarkable tfack around the hti^ 
vens, called the miUcy way^ from its peculiar white*, 
ness; which is single in some parts, ia athani 
double; and was, formerly, thought to be fomed 
by an infinite number of ver^ small stars: hil^ 
the telescope shows it to be otherwise; and, therefore^ 
its whiteness roust be owini; to some other caast«, 

Q. As the stars are fixed, what is the cause iC 
their apparent motions? .\ 

A. Their apparent motions, or their risings aid. 
settings, are the effects of the Earth's rotation o% 
hs axis from west to east: and our seeing diftreot 
stars, at different seaisons of the year^ is owing 
to the revolution of the Earth in its orbit around 
the Sun. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Q. What is Geography? 

A. It is that science which describes the snrlace 
of this globe, as divided into land and water. 

Q. Is the study of geography necessary? 

A. This science is not only curious and enter* 
tawwg, hut highly iisefuU It qi^xv% ^^d «.\ilat^s 
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mind; give's a true knowledge of the various 
itions of countries, witb their rivers, mountains; 
and is of such importance in history, that vrith- 
it, nothing can b^ understood with satisfaction 
correctness. 

> How is the Earth proved to be globular? 
.. It is demonstrated to be a round body, from 
observations of persons standing on shore and 
^ing a ship sailing from port: they first loose 
t of the bottom of the vessel; then, of the sails; 
lastly, of the flags on the tops of the masts; Its 
sular shape is also confirmed by the many voy- 

which have been made around it. The une- 
less of the surface on land, arising from hills 
vales, ean be no material objection to its rotun- 
; since the highest mountains bear no more pro- 
ion to the whole surface of the Earth, than the 
/eness on the rind of an orange does to the 
idness of its figure. 
. What is the wflxis df the Earth? 
. An imaginary right line passing through its 
re, and terminating in the north and south 
s. ■ 

. What is the EquatoVy or equinoctial line? 
. A circle encompassing the globe, in the mid-, 
from east to west; dividing it into northern and 
bern hemispheres. 
. When does the Sun cross this line? 

Oa th^ £Oth of March, au4 ^^ Qk\^«^\ft.\5^^v, 
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wiieu, the days and nights are equal, in all part* of 
the world. 

Q. What are Meridians? 

A. Thej are circles which run north aad swth| 
and pass through the equator and poles: thej art 
used to measure longitudes^ or the distaacei from 
east to west, and vice-versa, of any one place firon 
another place. 

Q. What is the Ecliptic? 

A. The sun's apparent path in the heavens. 

Q. What is the Horizon? 

A. It is that circle in the heavens which liaiiti 
our vision, and divides the upper hemisphere from 
the lower. It is divided into 32 equal parts, called 
points, of which E. W. N. and S. are termed eardi' 
nal points. 

Q. What are we to understand by the equinoctial 
points, or equinoxes? 

A. Those two points in which the ecliptic cats 
the equator. 

Q. What are the solstitial points, or solstices? 

A. They are the first points of the signs, caoeer 
and cajiricorn; being 2Si^ degrees from the equator, 
and 90 from the equinoxes. 

The Sun is in the summer solstice on the £lst of 
June, when the days are longest— 'and in the win- 
ter solstice, on the Elst of December; when the days, 
in the northern hemisphere, are the shortest. 

O. h njt ihc ecliptic divide? 
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A. Yes; into 12 equal parts, of SO degrees each^ 
called the 12 sigas of the zodiac. 

Q. What are the names, characters, and order of 
these signs? 

A. They are as follow. 

» JSTorthern signs, 

Arks ^ the Ramj Taurus 8 the Bull; Gemini a 
the Twins; Cancer 2d the Crab-fish; Leo SI the Li- 
on; Virgo rtx, the Virgin. , 

Southern signs, 

* 

Libra dis the Balance; Scorpio iti the Scorpion, 
SagUanus J: the Archer; Capricomu^ yj the 
Mountain-goat; .55'MariMS;K3r the Water-bearer; Pis- 
ces K the fishes. 

Q. What are eoluresP 

A. Thej are two meridians; one passing through 
the equinoctial, and the other through the solstitial, 
point, of the ecliptic. 

Q. What is the ZenithP 

A. That point in the heavens directly over 
our heads. 

Q. What is the J^adir? 

A. That point direetl J opposite the zenith; and/ 
therefore, under our feet* 

Q, What are the Tropic^ 

1 
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A. Tiiej are two cireles running parallel to tbfi 
equator, at the distance of QSh degrees. That on 
the north is called the Tropic of Caneer; and tkat 
on the south, the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Q. Describe the arciic and antarctic, or polar cir- 
cles. 

A. The arctic circle lies within 2Si degrees of 
the north pole; and the antaretic, as far, from the 
south pole. 

Q. What are Zones? 

A. They are five spaees into which the globe is 
supposed to be divided, by the tropics and polar cir- 
cles.^ 

Q. Describe them. 

A. The torrid hme is 47 degrees broad, lies be-^ 
tween the tropics, has the equator passing through 
the middle of it, and is very hot. 

The temperate zones li'e between the tropics and 
polar circles, are 43 degrees broad, and moderate, 
as to heat and cold. 

The frigid zones extend from the polar circles to 
the poles — are 23^ degrees broad, and excessively 
cold. 

Q. What are climates? 

A. They are a sort of division of the earth, used 

by ancient geographers, to denote our approaching 

tOy or receding from, the equator. The northern 

and southern hemispheres contain each 30 climatesi 

///* wAich £4, extending froav iVve ^<\\iL^\^t V^tJjv^ ivi* 
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lar eircles, are termed howr^ and the other six, ^wionih 
climates. 

Q. What is latitude? 

A. Latitude is the distance of any place, north 
«r south, |rom the equator. It never can exceed 
^ degrees. 

Q. What is longitude? 

A. Longitude is the distance of any place or 
meridian, from the first meridian. It can never, 
'with propriety, go beyond 180 degrees.* 

Q. H«w is the land divided? 

A. Into four principal parts, or quarters; called 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America: which are sub- 
dividedyinto empiresi kingdoms, states, islands, pe* 
ninsulas, isthmuses, and promontories or capes. 
These, together, contain about 1,000 million of peo- 
pie. 

A continent is a great extent of land, compre- 
hending several regions or countries, without an 
entire separation of its parts by water. 

An island is a smaller part of land, entirely sur- 
rounded by water. 

A peninsula is a tract of land encompassed by 
water, except at'one narrow part, by which it joins 
the neighbouring continent. 

• The first meridian may be placed any where. But it 
is usually fixed at the metropolis of some coimtn', as I^iv- 
do/j, TzTiS^ Washington, fee. 
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An isthmus is a neck, or narrow part of land^ 
which joins a peninsula to the continent. 

A promontory is a hill, or point of land, stretch- . 
ing itself into the sea; the extremity of which is? 
called a cape or promontory. 

Q. How is the water divided? i 

A. Into oceans, seas, lakes, gulfs, straits, and > 
bays or creeks. j 

An ocean is a vast collection of water, without ^ 
any separation of its parts by land. The whole -^ 
expanse of water encompassing the land forms bat 
one general ocean: but it is generally divided into 
five parts; called, the Northern, Southern. IndiaOy > 
Atlantic, and Pacific oceans. More than two- 
thirds of the whole surface of this globe is water. 

A sea is a smaller collection of water, which . 
communicates with the ocean, and is confined bj 
land. 

A lake js a large collection of water, entirely 
surrounded by land. 

A gulfy or bay, is part of the ocean, running up 
into the land; and surrounded by it, except at a ' 
narrow passage, by which it communicates with the 
ocean: if a gulf be very large, it is called an ie- 
land sea: if very small, it is termed a creek. 

A strait is a part of the ocean restrained between 
two shores; and is the passage which joins a gulf 
and sea to each other, or to the ocean. 



. I 
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Q. Have not these divisions of land and uater 
some resemblance to each other? 

A. Yes; a continent is similar in extent t6 an 
ocean; an island encompassed by water, resem- 
bles a lake encompassed by land; a peninsula of 
land, is like a gulf or inland sea; an isthmus, 
thereby two bodies of land are joined, resembles 
a strait, which unites two bodies of water; and a 
promontory or cape of land, is like a bay or creek 
of the sea. 

Q- ^What is meant by the Old and New world?. 

A. Europe, Asia, and Africa, forming one large 
continent, are sometimes called the Old worM, be- 
cause they were known to the ancients; and Arae- 
riea, which is another continent, is called the New 
world, because discovered by the former so lately 
as the year 1492. 

Q. What is understood by the East and West 
Indies? 

A. The East Indies comprehends Hindoostan, 
and besides the Asiatic islands, situated between 
the Indian and Pacific oceans; and the West In- 
<lies, the islands in the Atlantic ocean, between 
the two continents of North and South America. 
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OF EUROPE. 

Europe, though the least extensive of the firar 
quarters of the globe, is, in many respects, ilie 
most important; and that which, next to oar ovd 
country, demands our particular attention* Itii 
there,: that the human mind is suppossed to havi 
been the most expanded^ the arts and sdenoei 
most extensively cultivated, and the greatest vi« 
riety of character, government, religion, and omui- 
ners, exhibited. 

Europe lies between S6 and 72 deg. N. lat. aii4 
65 E. and 10 W. long, from London; is S,O0Q 
miles long, and 2,500 broad, containing about 150 
millions of inhabitants. It is bounded E. by Asia, 
W. by the Atlantic, N. by the Northern ocean, S, 
by the Mediterranean sea, which divides it from 
Africa. The Christian religion prevails general? 
ly through Europe: there are, nevertheless, some 
Jews, and many Mahometans; and there is, per? 
haps, no form of governmept which it does not 
embrace. 
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he principal islands, and divisions of the con 
nt of Europe, are the following: 

1st. Islands in the Mediterranean, 



nds. Chief towns. 



Islands. Chief towns. 



1» 


Ivica. 


Candia, 


Candia. 


orca. 


Paima. 


Cyprus,* 
Negropont, 


Nicosia. 


orea, 


Citadella. 


Negropont, 


;ica, 


Bastia. 


Lemnos, 


Lemnos. 


linia, 


Cagliari. 


Scio,* ' 


Scio. 


J, 


Palermo. 


Samos,* 




ta. 


Valetta. 


Rhodes,* 


Rhodes. 


'u, 


Corfu. 


MytUene, « 




halonia, 


Cephalonia. 


Nixia. . 




t, 


Zant. 







2d. In the Irish Sea^ and British Channel. 



ey, St. Heiler. 

rnsey. 

;ht, Newport. 



Anglesea, Holyhead. 
Man. 



Sd. On the JV. ^ W. of Scotland. 



leys, Kirkwall. . 
rides, Stornway. 
lands, Lerwick. 



Feroes. 

[,celand, Skalholt 



♦ These are Asiatic, 
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The Europeans in general are well roadt| 
tolerably fair, except in Spain; where thej in 
to be swarthy: the Spaniards and Hungarians i 
whiskers, and the Turks long beards. 

Q. What are the commodities of these counti 

A. In the north parts, are, pitch, tar, rosin, hi 
deals, masts, furs; iron, coal, and tin. In the i 
die, corn, cider, hops, salt; lace, lawn, cambi 
woollen, and linen cloths; leather, clocks, watfs 
hardware, toys, paper, hats, gloves, and glass, 
the south, wine, rice, raisins, oranges, ledHons^ 
ton; marble, alum, amber, velvet, and mohair. 

Q. What are the chief mountains? 

A. TheDofrine hills, between Sweden and! 
way; the Hyperborean mountains, in Rusria; 
Cheviot hills, between England and Scotland; 
Pyrenees, between Spain and France; the Alp 
Switzerland, the south of France, and nortl 
Italy; and the Appennines, which run thn 
Italy from north to south. Besides these, there 
Etna or Gibel, in Sicily; Vesuvius, near Na| 
and Hecla, in Iceland^ which are volcanic or b 
ing mountains. 

Q. What are the most noted rivers? 

A. The Danube, which runs through Germ 

Hungary, and Turkey;, the Rhine, Elbe, and C 

in Germany; Loire, Rhone, and Seine, in Fra 

Duero, and Tagus, in Portugal; Guadiana, Gus 

quiver f and Ebro, in ^paW, *V:*iia^T,^\i'\\J^i^\w^ 
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_ -olga, and Don, in Russia; Thames, and Severn, 
^tfi"" England; Forth, and Tweed, in Scotland 5 and 
SlSlannon, and Lilfe)^, in Ireland. 




ASIA. 

'^Q. How long and broad is Asia, and how is it 

nded?* 
J A. It is about 4700, miles long, and 4300 broad; 
id contains, at least, 500 millions oi people. It is 
nded, on the east,, bj the Pacifie ocean — west, 
the Red, Black, and Mediterranean seas, with a 
j^.yart of Europe — north, by the Frozen ocean, and 
^^■DQth^ bj the Indian ocean. 

5|^^ Q. What is it that makes the geography of Asia 
^iMirticularly interesting? 

b" A. We feel a particular interest in the geogra- 
ihj of Asia, because it was there, according to the 
^^sacred annals, that the Garden of Eden was plant- 
" ^'tt, and our first parents^ created; there, stood ihe 
^ Ikmous tower of Babel, the magnificent temple of 
^ '^lomon, and the renowned cities of Sodom, Go- 
• inorrah, Nineveh, Babylon, Troy, &c. In this 
country, our Saviour was born, and completed the 
great work of our redemption; in short, this was the 
' ** theatre of almost every action recorded in the holy 
■'scriptures. 

The principal regions and kingdoms are as fol* 
low: 
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Countries. 



Tartary. 



India. 



Turkey 



fRussian 
i Chinese 
"j Mogul 

China 
Tonquin 
Laos 

Cochinchina 
Cambodia 
Siam 
Malacca 
Pegu 
Barmah 
Thibet 
Assam 
fHindoflf^tan Pro. 
I Deccan 
J Mysore 
LCarnatic 
Persia 
Arabia 
f Syria 

Palestine 

Natolia 

Diarbec 

Irac Arabia 

Armenia 
l^Curdistan 

Georgia 

Circassia 



|oy. 
Pal 
Na 
. <;Di3 



Chief towns, 

Tobolsk 
Cbyniaa 

Samareand 

Pekin 

Cachao 

Lanjan , ^ 

Thonaoa / 

Cambodia 

Siam 

Malacca 

Pegua, Unimera 

A?a 

Lassa 

Chergong 

Delhi, Calcutta 

Hydrabad 

Seringapatam 

Madras 

Schiras, Ispahac 

Mecca 

Aleppo 

Jerusalem 

Smyrna 

Diarbekar 

Bagdad 

Enter um 

Scherazor 

Tefflis 
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The Turks, Persians, Moguls, and Chinese, are 
of good shape and complexion. The people of In- 
dia are tawnj; but their features are pleasing. 
The Tartars, Chinese, and people of India, pull 
their beards up by the root. 

Q. In what, does the trade of these nations con- 
sist? 

A. In the regions of Tartary,'are sables, mar- 
tins, furs, iron, rhubarb, musk, &c.: in other parts, 
silk, cotton, carpets, tapestry, and mohair; cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, aloes, myrrh, camphire, and manna; 
''^^'' '^oflTee, tea, gold dust, quicksilver, diamonds, porce- 
lain, and lacker; japan wares, &c. 

Q. What are the islands of Asia? 

A. They are very numerous. The principal one 
in. size is New Holland, surrounded by the Indian 
and the'Pacific ocean; the others, of the most note, 
are Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra, Java, and Ceylon, 
in- the Indian ocean; Niphoo, New Guinea, For- 
mosa, Luconia, Minda'noa, in the Pacific ocean; 
and Cyprus, in the Levant or eastern part of the 
Mediterranean sea. 

Q. Are there any remarkable mountains in this 
quarter? 

A. The chief, are, Ararat, near the Caspian sea, 
on which, the ark rested, after the flood; Horeb, 
and Sinai, in Arabia; Libanus, in Palestine; Imaus, 
in Tartary; Caucasus, between the Black and Cas- 

K 
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plan seas; and Taarus^ runniDg from east to west, 
through all Asia. 
' Q. What are its rivers? • 

A. The principal are, the Tigris and Euphrates^ 
between Arabia and Persia; Tobal and Oby, ii 
Tartary; Ganges and Indus^ in India; and the 
Hoambo and Taj, in China. 

On the north of China, runs a vast brick wallf 
supposed to be 1500 miles in length, from ^ to 25 
or 30 feet high, and broad enough for six horsemea 
to travel abreast with ease: it was built before the 
commencement of the Christian era, and^ even at 
this time, is little decayed. 

^ • 

OF AFRICA. 

Q. How is Africa bounded? 

A. On the north, by the Mediterranean, which 
sepai^tes it from Europe; on the east, by the isth- 
mus of Suez, the Red sea, and the Indian oeeaOf 
which divide it from Asia; and on the west, by the 
Atlantic oeean, which separates it from America* 
The southern extremity of Africa is called the 
Cape of Good Hope. Africa is entirely surround- 
ed by water, except at the isthmus of Suez, about 
120 miles over, between the Mediterranean and 
the Red sea. Its utmost length, from north to 
south, is about 4S0O miles, and the greatest breadth, 
3500' 
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(J. What are the countries of Africa? 
.\. This quarter, exeept along the coasts is im- 
ifectiy kDown; but^ accordtag to the best ac- 
ints and conjeplures^ it. maj be divided as foi 
^s: — 



Countries. 

Morocco 

Algiers 
rbary -^ Tunis 
(Tripoli 
l^Barca 

E^pt 

Biiidulgerid 

Zahara 

Nigritia 

Bornou 

Cashna 

Fezzan ' 

Nubia 

Abyssinia 

A hex 

Adel 

Guinea, Upper 
fLoango 



wer 
inea 



^ Congo 



Angola 
(^Benguela 
Mataman 



Chief towns^ 

Fez 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Derna 

Cairo 

Dara 

Tegessa 

Madinga 

Bornou 

Cashna 

Mourzook 

Sennar 

Gondar 

Suaquam 

Zeila 

Benin 

Loango 

St. Salvador. 

Loanda 

Benguela 
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Countries, Chief itnvna, 

Monomugi Chicova 

Zanguebar Melinda 

Monomotapa Monomotapa 

So fa I a Sofala 

Caftraria 

Hottentot Cape Town. 

In Egypt, Bilidulgerid, Zahara, and Abjssiniif ^ 
the people are of a tawnj complexion^ bat in all j 
other parts thej are qnite black, have fiat nosen^ J 
thick lips, and hair like wool. 

Q. What are the commodities of Africa? 

A. In Barbarjy Egypt, apd Nubia, are rice, figs, 
raisins, oranges, and lemons; citrons and almondss 
pomegranates, olives, and senna; leather, civet, 
sugar, and indigo: in Nigritia' and Guinea, ostrich's 
feathers, gold dust, elephant's teeth, and pepper: 
in the south, along the coast, ambergris, frankin- 
cense, musk, millet, pearls, gold, silver, &c. Bat 
the persons of the natives make the most consid- 
erable article in the traffic on the Guinea or west- 
ern coast; where, the Europeans and Americans, 
to the disgrace of humanity, and contrary to their 
own laws, purchase them, like so many cattle, car? 
ry them to the West Indies or to the Americau 
continent, and there sell them for slaves. . 

Q. What are the islands of this quarter? 
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A. The only ct)nsiderable one in size is Mada- 
gascar, in the Indian ocean; the others are all 
small. The most remarkable are St. Helena, As- 
/cen9ion, St Jago, St. Vincent^ Mayo, Canary, Ten- 
erifife, Ferro, Madeira, in the Atlantic ocean. 

Q. Are there any mountains of note? 

A. The principal are. Sierra Leone^ or Lion 
Mountains, betv^een Nigritia and Guinea; AtlaSy 
between Barbary and Bilidulgerid; the mountains 
of the Moon, between Abyssinia and Monpmotapa; 
and the Peek of Teneriffe, which rises nearly three 
miles above the level of the sea. 

Q. What are its rivers? 

A. They are neither numerous nor large, the 
Nile excepted: the most noted, are the Nile, in 
Nubia and Egypt; and the Niger, runiiing throiigh 
all Nigritia; of which, the Gambia and Senegal 9 re 
branches. 

Q. Give me some account of the pyramids of 
Egypt. . ' ' 

A. The pyramids of Egypt, near Ci^iro, are the 
most stupendous structures that ever were raised 
l^y the hands of men: the basis of th^ largest cov- 
ers eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular 
height is 500 feet; but if measured obliquely, 700 
feet. Their antiquity is beyond the researches of 
history, and their original use, still unknown. 
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OF AMERICA. 






Q. Give me some account of America. ! 

A. The continent of America is compesed Ui 
two great peninsulas, joined bj a neck of ianAi 
about GO miles over, called the isthmus of Darifltl 
or Panama. These, taken together, extend fnwis 

N. to S. about 8,000 miles, and are of Terj une^,- 

• 

qual breadth. :, 

Q. When, and bj whom, was America first dis* •_ 
covered? 

A. In the year 1492, by Christopher Colum- 
bus, a native of Genoa: he left Paios, in Spain, oa^ 
the Sd of August, with three small «hips, fitted oat ! 
for him by Isabella, queen of Castile; and, after 
a perilous voyage of 33 days, landed on one of the \ 
Bahama islands: where, the astonished nativeSf 
simple, naked, timorous, and inoffensive, received 
and treated him and his companions as being? of 
a superior order, and of celestial origin. Colum- 
bus afterwards visited several other islands of the 
same group; and, in directing his course southerly, 
fell in with Cuba and Hispaniola; which he found, ' 
not only inhabited by a humane, hospitable people^ : 
but abounding in all the necessaries and comforts 
of life. 
Q. Did Columbus ever return again to Spain? 



\ 
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A. Yes5 and was received with, unboUDded ap- 
plause, and treated with the greatest respect. 
He visited America again several times> and ex- 
tended his discoveries great! j to the emolument 
of the Spanish erown; but the ungrateful Ferdi- 
nand, after the death of his queen, Isabella, who 
had been the friend and patroness of Columbus, 
. suffered him to waste the evening of his days, in- 
jured and oppressed. He died at Valadolid, the 
capital of Castile, in the 59th year of his age, A. D. 
1506. 

Q. Whence, does America take its name? 

A. From Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine; who, 
among a mul^titude of other adventurers, was drawn 
from the shores of Europe to the new world, in 
quest of nches. He sailed to the southern conti- 
nent, wrote a history of his voyage, and had the 
address, thereby, to give his name to half the globe. 

Q. When, and by whom, was North America 
first discovered? 

A. In the year 149r, by Sebastian Cabot, a na- 
tive of Bristol, England; when sailing on a voyage 
of discovery, in the employment of Henry VII. 

Q. Did not the Spaniards early plant colonies in 
some of the West Indian islands? 

A. Yes; in several, soon after their discovery; 
and, thence, by cunning, conquest, and cruelty, 
they, after a few years, established themselves in 
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many extensive and fertile regions, both of IJrt 
and South America. ^ 

Q. Who were the principal agents in these ci| 
quests and establishments? *- 

A. Ferdinando Cortes and Francisco Bnov 
(two monsters of cruelty) by whose instramenlrfk 
ty, vast multitudes of innocent natives perished4| 
the flames, by the sword, and other means. 

Cortes subdued the Mexicans between the yevi 
1518 and 1522; and Pizarro, about the year 153S 
conquered Peru, and founded the city of Lima. 

Q. VVlience, is it supposed, that America wi 
first peopled? ^ 

A. From the north-east part of Asia; but | 
what time is very uncertain: it must, howe^ei 
have been many hundred years before Columbu^ 
discovery; as, Mexico, Peru, and the West Indie 
were all, at that time, very populous. 

OF NORTH AMERICA. 

I 

Q. Give me the length, breadth, arid boandarii 
of North America. 

A. It is nearly 5,000 miles long, and from 1 to 
thousand broad; bounded E. by the Atlantic, V 
by the Pacific, N. by the Northern ocean, and I 
by (he Gulf of Mexico and S. America. 

Qk What are its grand Avn\%v^ts»^ 
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A. They are — Ist. The British colonies, on the 
— 2(1. The United States, in the middle; and 
^ The Spanish provinces, on the S. and W.; be- 
ies extensive regions of unexplored country, Ij- 
; to the N. and N. W. of the United States, and 
labited by numerous tribes of Indians, of whom 
t know but little. 

BRITISH COLONIES. 

tJolonies. Chief towns* 

^wfoundlandl fPlaeentia. 
pe Breton llslatids < Sydney. 

John's J ( Charlotte Town. 
>va Scotia Halifax, 

iw Brunswick St. John's. 

•wer Canada Quebec* 

»per Canada York. 

New Britain, a sterile, cold country, including 
idson's Bay and Esquimaux, with New North 
d South Wales. 

Quebec is situated on the St. Lawrence river, contains 
ut ten thousand inliabitants, is the capital of all British 
lerica, and residence of the Governor General. 

■ « * 

These countries are valuable, chiefly for their fisheries, 
.trade, and lumber. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Q. What do you know of the history of thi 
of Ameriea how called the Uaited States? 

A. That it was origiaaliy an extensive v 
ness inhabited by numerous tribes of warli 
dians; and though it was known to the Engl 
early as 1498, they were not able to effect an 
manent settlement in siny part of it till abc 
year 1607; when, they succeeded in establb 
colony at James-town, in Virginia. Other 
menta were afterwards made, by emigrantf 
IBarope, in different parts of this territory. 

Q. Did not these infant colonies suffer co 
ably by Indians? 

A. Yes; many of the first settlers were e' 
cut off" by the Indians, or perished by hunger 

Q. Can you proceed with this narrative? 

A. Yes; and I observe^ that in process o 
Great Britain, either by treaty or conquest, I 
mistress of the whole continent; from the 
regions of the north, to the Gulf of Mexico 
south: and the colonies, ehiefly composed c 
grants from her, grew in strength, wealth, ] 
sources, with amazing rapidity. 

Q. Did these colonies appear to feel an^ 
sure of attachment to \\et^ 
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A. Yes, very great: thej clieerfullj fought her 
1>attles9 submitted to her government, and re* 
ceived her laws; which, for a long time, were wise 
and equitable. 

Q. Did any thipg occur to interrupt this harmo- 
hj and good understanding? 

A. Yes: In the year 1765, the British Parlia- 
tneat changed their measures towards the Ameri* 
can colonies; and, attempting to raise a revenue 
from them, by oppressive taxes, and spurning their 
remonstrances and petitions for redress, lost their 
itffections and-their confidence, and roused them to 
fdiistance and opposition. 

' Q. What measures were afterwards adopted by 
the Americans? 

A. They united for their mutual defence, atid 
chose deputies to represent them in congress, to 
conduct their public affairs. These deputies first 
iaet at Philadelphia, in September, 1774. The 
breach continued to widen, a war ensued, and on 
the 19th of April, 1775, the first battle, between 
ibe American and British armies, was fought at 
Lexington, near Boston; and on the 4th of July, in 
the following year, the Congress, then sitting at 
Philadelphia, declared the thirteen United colonies 
to foe/ree and independent states. 

Q. Who was commslnder in chief of the Ameri- 
can armies during this war? . 

A. George Washington; a native of VicQ.nU. 
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Q. How long did this war last? 

A. About eight years; during which time) p 
volour and magnanimity were displayed,, and 
credible sufferings endured, by the Ameneaos. ' 

Q. Who ultimately triumphed, and when ^ 
peace established? 3 

A. The Americans at length gained their po 
and peace was concluded in 1762: when, Gi 
Britain^ after expending nearly 120 millioiu 
money, and losing 50 thousand men, relioquis 
all claim to the dominion of these states, and yi( 
ed to their arms what she had long haughtily re 
ed to their prayers. 

Q. Did America receive any foreign aid in 
struggle for liberty? 

A. Yes; early in the contef^t, France ackm 
, edged her independence, and lent her aid, botl 
money and men; and, afterwards, Holland g 
pecuniary assistance, and, as well as Spain, 
arrayed in arms against Great Britain. 

Q. Does the same. confederation into which 
states entered at the commencement of the.^ 
still continue? 

A. No: It wa^ soon found to be inadequat 
the purposes for which it was framed: delegi 
were appointed from the several states to for 
new constitution; which was drawn at Philadel] 
in 1787; and in 1789 it was organized, and i 
contiBues the supreme law of the land. 
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Q. What form of government was adopted ii^ 
^*4lie UniM States? 
* A. Republican: It is vested in a president and 
two tegisiative branches, viz. a Senate and House 
•f Representatives. T^he individual state govern- 
meats are also republiean. 
r. (^ How is the President appointed? 
' A. The President and Vice-President are cho* 
■en by electors, who are appointed bj the people 
■ fer that purpose. They continue in office four 
years, and may be re-elected as often as the peo'' 
pie think proper. 

Q. By whom, are Senators, chosen? 

A. By the state Legislatures: two by each state; 
with a biennial rotation cff one third. Their term 
of office is six years. 

Q. By whom, are the House of Representatives 
chosen? 

A. By the people at large; one for every thirty- 
five thousand, and to serve two years. 

Q. Who was the first President of the United 
States? 

A. George Washington: He was twice unani- 
moaiBly elected to that office. Upon his declining 
a third election, he was succeeded by John Adams. 
After serving one term, he gave place to Thomas 
Jefferson; who, having served two terms, and de- 
clined a third election, was followed by James Ma- 

L 
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dUon, for eight years; and by James MonA 
the year 1817. 

Q. How are the United States bounded? 

A. The United States and their territoric 
iMHifided Em by the Atlantic ocean and New I 
wick, W., by the territory of Spain, N., by. 
Canada and the lakes, and south, by the § 
Mexico and the Spanish possessions. , 

Q. How long, and broad, are the United S 

A. They are 1400 miles long, from N. E. 
W., and, (exclusive of Louisiana) from 7 
1200 broad, containing more than a milll 
square miles, and upwards of nine millions < 
habitants. 

Q. What is the military strength of the U 
States? 

A. The military strength of this country 1 
a well disciplined militia, of about 600,000 
men, with about ten thousand standing troops 
ployed on the frontiers, and in the diflferent 
tresses of the union. Its navy, established 
for the protection of commerce^ is yet in its i: 
cjf and consists of 

4 vessels (of the line) of 74 guns eacb^ 
6 do. of 44 do. 

5 do, of 36 do. 
4 of 32 do. 
3 ^ of 16 do. 
I' ' ^iVl A^. 



1 
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There are several ships of the liae now building. 

Q. What have you to observe respecting the soil 
and climate of this country? 

A. The climates vary from warm to very cold: 
the soil has all the grades, from worst to hest^ and 
produees, or, by cultivation, may be brought to 
}>roduce, almost every species of grain, fruit, pulse^ 
roots, and plants, found in the different parts of the 
world. 

Q. What are the principal mountains? 

A. The principal mountains in the United States 
Are^ the White mountains in New Hampshire; and 
the Alleghany* which include a great number of 
ridges, under various names. They extend froiu 
Hudson's river, in the state of New York, in a 
south-western direction, upwards of 900 miles; in 
▼arious breadths, from 60 to 150 miles. 

Q. Describe the face of the country in the Unit-*' 
ed States. ^ 

A. Between these mountains and the ocean, the 
face of the country is generally level; especially to 
the southward: but, west of the Alleghanies, it is 
finely diversified, well watered, and fertile. The 
eastern, or New England^ states, are elevated, 
rocky, and uneven. 

On, and within, the northern boundary of the 
United States, is a chain of fresh water lakes; the 
largest, perhaps, in the world. Lake Erie is 300 
iniles long, and 40 brqad-^Ontario and Michi^an^ 
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etchp in cireomference, 600 miles — Haron lOtt^ 
miles, and Superior 1500.' Between Liake Brie 
and Ontario, are the great falls of Niagara. He 
river is here 742 yards wide, and falls J37, or, as 
some say, L50 feet, perpendicularly, over a rock; 
aflfording a scene, at once the most awful, roman- 
tic, and interesting, that can be imagined. The 
noise of this astonishing cataract, is heard to the 
jdistance of 20, 30, or even 40, miles; and a coih 
stant mist arises from it; in which, uhen the ana 
shines, may be seen all the colours of the rainbow. 
In the winter, it congeals on the neighboariii|g 
trees, and exhibits most beautiful appeariinces. 

There is, on the Mississippi, a pleasing ct* 
laract, called St. Anthony's Falls; where, the 
whole river, 250 yards wide, descends, perpendi- 
cularly, more than 50 feet. Another remarkable 
cascade, named the Falling Spring, is seen on a 
branch of James' river, in Virginia; where, the de- 
scent is at least SCO feet, perpendicular. 

Q. Have the United States any considerable 
ommerce? 

A. Yes: their merchants trade extensively with 
most every part of the commercial world. 

Q. What arc the principal articles of their trade? 

\. Tlie principal exports are, cotton, tobacco, 

ir, corn, rice, flaxseed, pitch, tar, lumber, pot- 

>s, salted fish, and oil. The imports consist, 
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chiefljy of eloths, and hardwares; tea, coffee, su- 
gar, spirits, and wines. 

Q. What is the capital of the United States? 

A. Washington, a flourishing town in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, on the Potcfmack, is the seat of 
government. It lies in 37 deg. 53 min. N. lat. and 
is 1 139 miles S. W. from Philadelphia, and 40 from 
Baltimore. 

Q. Of how many states, does the union consist? 

A. Of twenty-three; besides extensive territories, 
not yet sufficiently populous to authorise their ad- 
mission into the union as additional sister states. 
Their names, ' population, capitals, chief towns,, 
rivers, Sx. are as follow; 
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SPANISH PROVINCES IN NORTH AMERI 

Q. What are the Spanish provinces ii 
America? 

•A. They are three in number; — New 
(including New Navarre, California, &c.) 
Mexico, or New Spain. 

They comprehend an extensive country, 

between the territories of the United State 

east, and the Pacific ocean on the west; st 

I from Terra Firma and the Mexican gulf 

south, to regions unknown, on the north. 

Q. Whlit, of the soil and climate? 

A. The climate, in many parts, is insa 
in summer, but mild and healthy in winte 
soil is, in the highest degree, productive. 

Provinces, Chief toums. Inhah 



New Mexico, Sai^t^ Fe. 

Old Mexico,! Mexico ^00,0( 

or L and 

New Spaiui J Acapulco, 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

« 

I. What is South America? 

i. South America is a vast peninsula, of a tri* 
;ular fprm, nearly encompassed bj the great 

ith sea. It is about 4000 miles long, bj nearly 

10 broad, and connected to North America bj 

isthmus of Darien. 

I. What^ of the mountains of South America? 

L. The Andes,, extending from north to south, 

whole length of this continent, are the loftiest 

most extensive range of mountains upon the 

de face of the globe, and embosom several 

:anoes of the most sublime and terrific descrip** 

^ykimborazoy the most elevated point of the An- 
, rises £0,280 feet above the level of the sea, 
eh is 5000 feet higher than the summit of the 
(brated Mount Blanc of Savoj. 
[. What are the principal rivers of South Ame- 
? * . 

L. The Amazon, La Plata, Orinoko, Para, and 
Fiancis; with many others of less size and 
i, Amazon, 3000 roiies long, of great width 
depth, is the largest river in the world; and 
La Plata, upwards of 2000 miles long, and, 
r the mouth, 150 broad, is little inferior to it. 
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Q. What, of the soil and climate tf Sonttii 
rica? 

A. So extensive a region inust have a grti 
rietjf both of soil and climate; batyitmajk 
served, in generstl, that the bountiful Creato 
here liberatlj bestowed whatever is neeessar 
the comfort and convenience of man. i 

South AmericiEi has long been celebrated { 
rieh mines of gold and silver. The whole po 
tion may be estimated at about 14 millions: 
of the natives (the Patagonians) are of edl 
stature. 

Q. What are the principal divisions of i 
America? 

A. Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, and Paragua] 
longing to Spain; Brazil, to the Portuguese; 
ana, to the French and Dutch; and Amazoni 
Patagonia, to the natives. 

TerraFirma, Jg^tp-' '^'^ 

Peru 5 Lima, 54,000 > 

"™> ^ Quito. 50,000 S 

»«. . \Z&, *"*"! 

Paraguay, Buenos Ajres, dS,000 

n • 1 S ^0 Janeiro, 200,000 ^ 

Brazil, ^ St. Salvador. 5 
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!3ayenne, 


Cayenne, 


2,000 


F. 


^uriaaiD, 


Paramaribo, 


2^00 


D.* 


Qia^ 


(no town) 




Nat- 


kia, 


(no town) 




Nat- 



TttE WEST iNDIfiS. 
i^hat is to be understood by the West In- 

^nder the general term, West Indies, are in* 
a multitude of Islands, lying in several 
between the two great continents of North 

ith America, 
belong to different Euro{>ean powers: roa- 

of considerable size, and great commercial 

mce. 

i^hat, of the elimate and seasons? 

lS these Islands all lie within the torrid 

tiey are oppressed with great heat, and have 

, frost, snow, Aor cold weather; the rains 
the only distinction of seasons^ Violent 

rms, however, sometimes happen, and earth- 
are not Uncommon. , 

iThat are the principal articles of produce 

)ortation? 

ugar, and eoffee; cotton, rum, and molasses; 

pepper, allspice, cocoa, and fruits. 

:h Guiatta, or Surinam, is at present held by the 
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All the labour of eultivation is performed bj 
groes; who compose more than seven-eigbtki 4 
the whole population, amounting to nearly 
million and a half. 

The principal islands, with their chief townS) 



as follow, viz. 




1 


Cuba, 


Havanna, 


1S,000 8. 


St. Domingo^ 


^ Cape Fran^ ais, 
^ St Domingo, 


8,000 
25.000 , 


Jamaica, 


C Spanish Town, 
I Kingston, 


5,000? ».,., 
6TjmS \ 


Porto Rico, 


Porto Rico, 


K 


St. Thomas, 


m m 


. • Bi!' 


St John, 


- 


Di: 


Tortola, 


« m 


B.^ 


St Croix, 


m • 


Ol. 


St Eustatia, 


Eustatia, 


Do. 


St Christopher'^ 


}, Bassetterre, 




Antigua, 


St. John's, 


E. 


Guadalope, 


Bassetterre, 


F. 

• 


Dominica, 


Charlotte Town, 


E. 


Martinique, 


Fort Royal, St. Pierre, F. 


St Lueia, 


- 


F. 


Barbadoes, 


Bridge Town, 


B. 


St Vincent 


Kingston, 


£• 


Grenada, 


Fort SLoyal, 


E. 


Tobago, 


% 


E. 


Curacoa, 


m <» 


Do. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

Q. What is Chronology? 

A« It is the science of computing tiroes distin* 
guishing its parts, and ascertaining the true period 
of events. 

Q. What is time? 

A. Time is the measure of duration; and is 
either absolute or relative. Absolute time, or sim- 
ple duration^ flows uniformly, from eternity to eter- 
nity; and has no regard to external objects. Rela* 
Hvey or apparent time, is that portion of duration, 
^hieh is measured by the uniform motion o^ some 
sensible object; as the sun, the moon, clocks, 
watches, &c. 

Thus, two persons^ one in London and the other 
ia Philadelphia, observing an eclipse of the sun> 
may see it commence or terminate at the same mo- 
ment of absolute time; while, in relative time, their 
clocks or watches will show a difference of five 
hours. 

Q. What are the divisions of time? 

'A. Centuries, ages, years, months,. weeks, days, 
hours, qainutes^ and seconds. 

Q. What is the difference between an age and 
a century? 

A. An age is, properly, the space of time during 
which a man or a generation of men^ li^esL ui^xilIW^ 
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earth; a centurj is 100 years: but age is 
taken ia a more extensive sense, and emi 
several generations, or even centuries; as« 
Adam, to the deluge, is termed the first age 
world, &;c., ' 

Q. What is a year? 

A. A true solar year is twelve months^ 
space of time in which the earth moves rouo 
sun^ or in which the sun completes bis api 
revolution in the ecliptic. It consists of 365 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 57 seconds. 

Q. Of how many days does a common civil 
consist? 

A. Of 365: but, as the odd hours, minutes, 
seconds, of the solar year, amount, in four j 
to nearly one whole day, every fourth year - 
366 days, and is called leap year. 

Q^ What is to be understood by old and 
style? 

A. The civil year, as settled by Julius Cj 
contained 365 days and 6 hours; which wi 
minutes 3 seconds more than the true solar 
This excess caused the times of the equinoxes 
other seasons of the year, to arrive 1 day es 
than they ouj^ht, in every 1 30 years. Thus, a 
time of the Nicene Council, A. D. 325, the v( 
equinox fell on the 21st of March; but, in I 
1583, it occurred 10 day^ earlier; hence, it 
seen, that great confusiou mu^t 2Llt<RiLd the eel 
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tion of Easter and other moveable feasts, which 
Vould at length fall on the same dajs. This led/ 
'Pope Gregory XIII, to think of. reforming the 
style. He, accordingly, ordered the 10 da js that 
had been gained, to be struck out of the year; 
which brought the vernal equinox again to the 2 1st 
'of March. And to prevent a repetition of this in- 
convenience,- Gregory further ordered that only 
every fourth year should have 366 days, and the 
others, 565, 

This is called the Gregorian, or newy style; and 
agrees so nearly with the true solar time, that 
6000 years will net make the difference of one 
day. 

Q. When was the new style adopted in Great 
Britain and America? 

A. Not till A. D. ir52; when 11 days, which 
' had been gained, were t^ken from that year, by act 
of parliament. 

Q. What is a month? 

A. The month is periodical, synodical, or civil, 
A periodical month is the time in which the moon 
passes round the earth; namely, 27 days, 7 hours, 
and 43 minutes. 

The synodical month, called a lunation, is the 
time which elapses from the moon's pa'rting with 
the sun, at a conjunction, till her return to him 
^gain; which is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes. 
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Civil monOts are the IS kalendar niebtliS) into 
which the year is divided for the use and coDve- 
nience of civil life. 

Thej are of different lengths, and oamed as fol- 
low': — 

I. January; from Janus^ the most ancient kii^ 
of Italy, who was deified by the people, and U 
whom they kept this month as sacred. 

S. February; from Februo^ to purify or eleanse 
by saeri&ce. This was the last month of the year^ 
in which purifications and sacrifices were vied 
among the ancient Romans, for the ghosts of the 
dead. 

3. March; from MarSy the god of War; to whoB^ 
this month was kept saered. 

4. Jipril; from aperioj to open or unfold; be* 
cause, in this month, naturb begins to unfold all 
her beauties. 

5. May; from the heathen Goddess, Jiaia; U 
whom, this month was held sacred. 

6. June; from the heathen Guddess, Juno, 

7. Ju/y; in honour of Ju/iu8 Caesar. , 

8. August; in honour of Augustus Cffisar. 

9. September; from the Latin septem^ seven.* 

10. Octcber; from the Latin octoy eight. 

II. JSToveihber; from ncrem, nine. 
12. December; from decern^ ten. 

• At this period of time, the \ear'br.^w\ V\\.\vMa«.Vjt. 
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Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November; 

February, twenty-eight alone. 

All the rest -have thirty one. 

But when you come to leap-year time, 

Give to February full twenty-nine. 

<J. What is a week? 

A. The succession of seven natural days; called 
jSunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- . 
jdaj, Friday, and Saturday. 

On Sunday, the ancient Saxons worshiped the 
Sun; on Monday, the Moon; on Tuesday, their 
.j^dol, Tuisco; on Wednesday, Woden; on Thurs- 
day, Thor; on Friday, the goddess, Freia; and on 
Saturday, the idol, Seater. 

, On account of the derivation of these names of 
ihe months and days from heathen superstition and 
idolatry^ the use of them is rejected, by some reli- 
gious denominations; who adopt in their stead, 1st 
month, £d month, 3d month; and 1st day, 2d day, 
3d day, &c. Oihers reject Sunday^ only; and use 
Sahhath, or LoriPs dayy in its place. 

Q. What is a day? 

A. A day is either natural or artificial. The 
natural day contains 9.4 hours; the artificial day 
is the time between the rising and setting of the 
£un. 
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Q. Do the different nations of the earth all begn 
the natural or civil day at the eanie time? 

A. No; the Americans, British, French, Datii, 
Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Kgyptii8ii[ j 
begin it at midnight; the ancient Greeks vA 
Jews, commenced at sun-set; as do now the mad- 
em Italians and Chinese; while the Persians,^** 
rians, and modern Greeks, count from sunrise; ant 
astronomers, from noon. 

Q. Do all nations reckob the dajs in the sunt 
order? 

A. No; Christians count from the Sabbath, or 
Lord's day; in memory of the resurrection of thtir 
Saviour, Jesbs Christ; the Jews from Satordaj^ 
and the Mahometans, from Friday^ 

Q. What is an hour? 

A. The £4th part of a natural day. A minata 
is the 60th of an hour; and a second, the 6Qth of ^ 
minute. 

Q. How many weeks^are there in a year? 

A. Fifty-two, of 7 days each. 

Q, What is an epoch, and what an era? 

A. An epoch is the time at which a new compa- 
tation is begun, and from which dates are number^ 
ed by historians; as, the creation of) the worlds the 
building of Rome, the birth of Christ, &c. An era 
is, properly, an account of time from one epoeh to 
another; but it is often used ^as syivonimous ^rilh 
€poeh. 
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For example, we say, 

Noah's flood happened A. M. (i. e. jfnno Mundij 
Dr in the year of the world) 1656. 

Kings, were expelled, and consular government 
established at Rome, A. U. C. (i. e. ab urbe conditaf 
from the building of the city,) 244. 

America was discovered bj C. Columbus, A. D. 
(i. e. •Anno Dominij in the year of our Lord) 1492. 

Philadelphia was founded, A. D. 168S. 

Independence was declared, July 4, 1776, 

Q. What is an Olympiad? 

A. A space of four years; used by the aacient 
ipreeks, to mark the time from the institution of 
the Olympic games;, which they celebrated at the 
beginning of every fifth year, in a plain near the 
^wn of Olympias. These games were contests 
in running, wrestling, boxing, chariot races, &c 
instituted by Hercules, in honour of Jupiter, 774 
years before Christ. * 

Q. What is a Lustrum? 

A. A space of five years; used only by the Ro- 
man poets. 

-Q. What IS an indictianP 

A. A revolution of fifteen years; used by the 
Romans, for indicting the time of certain payments 
made by the people to the republic* 
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Q. What 18 JubUee^ . ' 

A. A public festivity. 

Q. What isTa cycle of the sun? 

A. A period of twenty-eight years; in wki 
time, the days of the month return to the same da 
of the week; the sun's place, to the same signs i 
degrees of the ecliptic; and the commencemeoi 
the leap-years, to the same dajs of the week. 

Q. What is a^ cycle of the moon? 

A. A revolution of nineteen year^; in .vh 
time, the new moons, full moons, conjunctions,* 
positions, - &C return to the same days of^ 
month, 

Q. Of what use, are these cyclesPi 

A« By the revolution of the solar cycle, is foi 

the Dominical, or Sunday, Letter: the year of 

lunar cycle is called the Golden Number; i 

> from both, is determined the time of eelebrat 

Easter. 

Q. Have not the poets made another divisioq 
time? 

A. Yes; they distinguish it by four ages: 

1. The golden age; attributed to Saturn i 
Rhea; comprehending the earlier periods of 
world, when men were more virtuous and happj 

2. The silver age; ascribed to the reign of Ju 
ter; extending to the time that tj rants appeai 
among the human race, aggrandizing themsel 

(fjr oppression, violence, ^n^'uvyis^aK.^. 



hraeen age; in which, rapacious ' metf, 
vith the lust of dominion, edeavoured te 
r brethren, to a state of slavery. 
iron age;, in which^ every species of 
n, and which they say stili continues, 
f are meant by the Reasons of the year? 
changes and varieties which are produe- 
e, by the revolution of the earth around 

t are 'the seasons called; and how long 
itinue? 

ig, Summer, Autumn, and Wintei^ each 
three months. 

n does each of these seasons begin? 
ng begins on the £ist of March; Summery 
of June; •^utumny on the 23d of Septem* 
Winter, on the 2l8t of December. 
t are the dog-days? 

oppressively hot days which elapse "be- , 
19th of July and 28th of August. They 
name from the great dog star; which is 
iuiing that time, to rise and set with.lhc 
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ARCHITECTURE. ,, 

4 

Q. What is Architecture? 

A. The art of building or erecting ediOfes: Itijj 
of three kinds; civil, military, and naval. It8l| 
cellence consists in giving to the materiala empbf 
ed, such form and disposition as to produce beaitt 
strength, and convenience. ■ 

Q. In what, does civil architecture consist^ 1^ 

A. In designing and building edifices for w 
uses of civil life; as, dwelling houses, churches»i|i^ 
^ colleges. These are constructed agreeably to ort 
of the five orders of this art. - 

Q. What are these five orders of civil archiiee- 
tureP . 

A. They are the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tot* 
can, and Composite. They have their names fiioi 
the persons or people who invented them; ezcepi 
the last; which was invented by the Romans, aoc 
is a compound of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthiia 

Besides those five orders, the 6ro//iic, a faneifi 
and sublime style of building, is still used, inthi 
construction of many churches, both in Europe an 
Asia. 

Q. What is military architecture? 

A. The art of strengthening and fortifying towns 

or other places; so as to shield them from the as 

saults of enemies, and vVve \\^\ctvc^ ^^ ^x\cv%^ Vs^ thi 
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• ' 

s^cction efforts, castles, and other fortresses, with 
^^mparts, bastions, &c. This art is ino|e usually 
t^rnoed Fortification. 

Q. What is naval architecture? 
' A. The art of constructing ships, galleys, and 
Ki'&er floating vessels; whether for the service of 
'^irar or commerce. The construction of moles, 
ports, docks, &c. belongs to this art. 

Q. What are the acquirements necessary for a 
good architect? 

^ A. An acquaintance with drawing, geometry, 
optics, and history. 

PAINTING. 

■ Q. What is Painting? 

A. The art of representing objects, by Hues and 
degrees of colours, on an even and uniform surface. 
■' How is this art divided? 

A. Into six parts: the design, the proportion, the 
expression, the clare-obscure, the ordonnance, and 
the colouring. 

Design is the simple contour, or outlines, of the 
figures or things intended to be represented; or the 
lines that terminate or cireumscribe them. 

Proportion is the just magnitude of the several 
members of a figure^ a group, &c.; with regard to 
one another, to the whole figure, the group^ and the 
entire piece* 
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T^e Expression of a piece of paintiDg, ift tht^ 
pearance whieh it has to the eje; or, the degiw 
power which the artist gives it,, of conveying tal 
beholder, a correct idea of the object or objedi 
represents. It ought to be natural, livelj,.« 
striking. 

Clare-obscure is the art of distributing the lig^ 
and shades of a piece; /both with regard to eaiii 
the eje, and heightening the effect of the whi 
composition. 

Ordonnance denotes the disposition.of the pi 
of a picture; either with regard to the «vhole pie 
or to the several parts. 

Colouring is the manner of applying and oi 
ducting the colour of a >picture; or the mixture 
lights and shades, formed by the various colo 
employed in painting. 

Q. What are the various kinds of painting? 

A. They are distingaished with regard to 
materials used; the matter whereon they are> 
plied; and the manner of applying them. The pi 
cipal kinds are as follow: 

For oil-painting, the colours are ground in i 
or linseed oil; and may be applied^ to canva 
wood, or walls; stofne, glass, or metals. This ( 
covery, which was made by a Flemish painter, 
the beginning of the 14th century, is of great i 
portance to the art; since, by it, the colours i 
picture are preserved much. X^vxi^t, ^lA ^^a^-w 
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Jitoftness and lustre, whieh the ancients, to whom it 
^as unknown, could never give their pieces, what- 
ever varnish they might use. 

Vor water colours, or limning^ which is a more 
mheient art than painting in oil, the colours are 
nixed with vpater, ontj^ with, sometimes, the ad- 
dition of a little siting. 

Fresco is a kind of paihting done with water- 
colours, pn fresh plaster, or on a wall laid with 
mortar not jet dry; so that, incorporating with the 
mortar, and drying along with it, the colours be- 
come extremely durable. 

Distemper is a term for painting, when the 
colours are mixed with size, whites of eggs, or other 
proper glutinous, or unctious substances, without 
oil. 

Miniature is a delicate kind of pointing; consist- 
ing of little points or dots, instead of lines, and 
done with thin water colours. 

Encaustic is a species of painting with burned 
wax. It consists in applying water colours upon a 
coating of bees- wax; and when the picture. is dry, 
it is put near a fire, by which the wax melts, and 
absorbs all the colours. 

Enamel is a method of ps^inting with enamels, 
•r metaline colours, ground and reduced to pow- 
der, and used, like other colours, with a pencil; 
then fused) baked again, and vitrified by force of 
fire* 
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GlasSy is a kind of paintins similar to 
the colours being incorporated with the gla 
by exposing them to a proper degree of hea 

^quatinta is a method of etching on copf 
}j invented; bj which, a soft and beautiful 
produced, resembling, a fine drawing iH v 
lours, or Indian ink. 

J^zxotinto is an ingenious method of re 
ing figures, on eopper; so as to form print 
tation of painting in indian Ink. 



SctUpturi, 



Q. What is Sculpture? 

A, The art of cutting or carving wood al 
into images; and of fashioning wax, earth, 
&c. to serve as models, or moulds for the c 
metaline figures* 

Q. Is not this a very ancient art? 

A. Of its antiquity, there can be no dou 
the sacred writings mention it in several pi 
in the case of Laben's idols, taken away by 
the brazen serpent, made by Moses, and th 
calf, by the people 6f Israel. 

Q. What is statuary? 

A. It is a branch of sculpture, employed 
'og atataea. The ancients tat %>ir^^%^^\ V 
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^<tms in this art; perhaps, because it was more'pcrp- 
^. -'*tAar, and therefore, more cultivated. 
'' ^ Q. What are deemed the best specimens of 
J 'iicolpture in England? 

: ^ ■ A. The statues of Phrensj and Melancholy, on 
*^4ie' piers before Bethlehem hospital, deserve to be 
- vanked among the first performances in this art: 
tkey were executed by Gibber. There is an elegant 
statue of Edward VI. in bronze, at St. Thomas's 
hospital, in Southwark, bj Sckeemaker; and anoth- 
er of sir Isaac Newton, at Cambridge, bj Roubiliac. 
Westminster-abbey is a famous repository of sculp- 
tUre; but the figures lose much of their effect, by 
being crowded together without any orderly ar- 
rangement: the monuments of the duke of Argyle 
alnd Mrs. Nightingale, both by Roubiliac, and one 
• eiDr. Chamberlain, by Sckeemaker, seem to stand 
^ -highest in the publie opinion. 
*v Q. Is it not probable, that sculpturie is more an- 
fDient than painting? 

A. Yes; and, from the style of ancient paintings, 
there is reason to conclude, that sculpture, stood 
first in the public esteem, also: for, the ancient 
painters appear to have imitated the statuaries^ 
' since their works have not that freedom of style, 
especially with respect to their drapery, that the 
pencil might easily have acquired, to a greater de^ 
gree than the chis£;l. 
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Q. What is bass- relievo? :4 

A. A term in sculpture, signifying tbat ih» %, 
ures or images do not stand entirely above tj/k 
plane on ^hich tbej are formed. 

Creiuc is opposed to relievi^ and iokplies tint, 
the figure, cut and formed, lies witbia the plane tf 
the plate or substance engraved on. 

A bust is the portrait of a person^ in relief^ 
showing only the head, shoulders, and breast 

Q. Which is the more difficult of these two u% 
painting or sculpture? 

A. Painting has the greatest number of. reqai^ 
sites; but, at the same time, its expedients are tli 
most numerous; and, therefore, we may Tentireia 
affirm, that, whenever sculpture pleases equaOj 
with a painting, the sculptor is eertainlj thi 
greater artist. 



MYTHOLOGY. 

Q., What is Mythology? 

A. The history and explication of the ikbulouc 
gods and heroes of the heathen world. 

Q. Whence, is the word mythology derived? 

A. Fiom a Greek word, signifying a discourse ei 
description of fables. 

Q. Of what use, is a knowledge of these fablesi 
. A^ It eoablei^ us ta UTidei:&Va&4 ^3cy^ ^ntv^oN^ « 



si^ the poets, and toeiplain the historical aod fabylouii 
^ ' representations, often fonnd in pictures. 
~ Q. How are the heathen gods divided? 
A. Into six classes; the celestial, terrestrial, ma- 
^ne, infernal, subordinate, and derai-gods. 



Of the Celestial Deities. 

Q. Who are the celestial deities? 

A; The gods of this class, are, Jupiter, Apollo, 
Mercury, Bacchus, and Mars; and the goddesses, 
Janoy Minerva, and Venus. 

Q. Who was Jupiter? 

•.A. The sovereign god of the heathens;* the son 
of Saturn and Ops, born in Crete, at the same birth. 
with Juno. He married his sister Juno, expelled 
his father out of his kingdom, and divided it with 
hid brethren. He is represented, in poetic fiction, 
as having metamorphosed himself into a swan^ for 
Xeda— into a bulli for Europa^nto a shower of gold, 
for Danae;— and into a shepherd^ for Mnemo} sne; 
and, thus, to have filled heaven with his natural 
children. , 

• The Heathens, in general, believed that there was only- 
one supreihe God: but, when they considered this one great 
being as influencing the affairs of the worlds they ^^e him 
pf rniuiy (different nam^s; and\iei\c&vtocjt«L^^^^«i^ ^*^'^- 
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Q. How was tlie sovereign authority diwiM* 

amongst the sons of Saturn? 

A. Jupiter, as the eldest, had the heaveni; Nef> ' 
tune, the waters; and Pluto, the infernal re^onte 

Q. Had Jupiter any children with Juno? 

A. He had two sons, Vulcan and Man, and i 
daughter named Hebe; who, for her eztraordiaiqf 
heautj, he made goddess of youth. She was lib* 
wise his cupbearer, and poured out the nectey 
the drink of the gods; which they called Amb^: 
sia. 

Q. How is Jupiter represented? 

A. He is generally painted as sitting with Ae 
fulmen, or thunder, or rather lightning, in one haad, 
and a sceptre and eagle in the other; sometiincii 

ety of nominal g^s. Wlien he thundere(l or ligfatenei 
they called him Jupiter: when he calmed the sea, Vep> 
tune; when he guided their councils, Minerva; and whes 
he gave them strength in battle, Mars. In process of time 
they used different representations of this Jupiter, Nef 
tune, &c. and considered them, vulgarly at least, as so nv 
ny different persons. Afterwards they regarded each 
different views; accordingly as they showered down bk 
Bing^,-or inflicted punishments. There was also one • 
piter for Europe, and another for Africa; a^d in Burr 
there was one g^ieat Jupiter who was the particular fri 
of the Athenians, and anotlier who was the special pro 
tor of the Romans. There was scarcely a town in I 
that had not a Jupiter of its own . In this way, Jupitei 
temples said difFerenl cYiaiatUTO 5\ix«wX«sw>j N<:\ftTt 
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n esgle is placed at his feet; that bird having the 
itie of his armour-bearer: \vheD H'epresented in a 
hariot, he is drawn by four horses. 

Q. Who were the parents of Apollo? 

A. Jupiter and Latona: he was born in the island 
>f Delos, at the same birth with Diana. ' 

Q. What advanced Apollo among the gods? 

A. The invention of phjsic, music, poetry and, 
*betoric9 which are ascribed to him; and, thereforey 
)e is said to preside over the Muses. He had a 
amous temple at Delphos; where, his oracles were 
n great estimation. 

Q. In what manner, is Apollo distinguished? 

A. By the beauty of his face and the gracefai- 
less of his figure: with a laurel crown on his head, 
i bow ^nd arrowsf in one hand, and a harp in th& 
ither. 

Q. Does not Apollo sometimes mean the sun? 

A. Yes; besides those deifications, he is also 
he god of light; and, then, is generally called 
^hcebus. * 

Q. Who was Mercury? 

A. The son of Jupiter and Maia, the god of elo- 
|uence and commerce, and the patron of thieves: 
le was the messenger of the gods, and conducted 
louls to their proper place, after their parting fix)m 
he body? 
. Q. How is he represented? 
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A. As a jouth of extreme lightness and agiHtJi 
but the most remarkable of his distinguishing tttii-' 
butes are his petasus, or winged cap; his talaria,* '1^ 
winged shoes; and his caduceus, or wand| wilk*|7 
wings at the top, and bound by two serpents. 'P 

Q. What do jou saj of Bacchus? ^Mr 

A. He was the son of Jupiter and Semel^aiil^l*' 
was the god of wine: he is represented as a jol^'^||' 
beardless youth, crowned with ivy and vine leaTC^^ 
a spear wrapped with the same, in one 'hand» avl 
with grapes or a eup, in the other. He is aftuaDjr ' 
attended by Silenus and a drunken band of satyrti - 
nymphs, &c. and when carried in a chariot, is drawl 
by lions and tigers, or by lynxes and panthers. f. 

Q. Who was Mar^ -* 

A. The son of Jupiter and Juno, or, as Ovid telb 
the story, of Juno alone; who was displeased that' • 
Jupiter should have a dau,s;l)ter, (Minerva,) withoot 
female aid: being therefore a son of discontent, he ' 
was made the ^od of war and strife. ' ' 

Q. How, is he distinguished? 

A. He is painted with a ficrre and sour aspect; 
terror every where in hi«i look?, clothed in armour, 
a hehi.et on his head, and a spear in his hand. 
When in a chai iot, he is dra\> n bv tuo horses; which 
are driven bv his sister, BelUma^ the ^iddess of 
war, uh« is repieschtiMl ;:> a di.^tracted woman. 

Q. What are the distinguishing characters of «ftt- 
0fo, the sister and wife oHui^vlw^ 
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ing queen of the gods^ and the goddess (tf 

she is beautiful, and full of majestj; has a 
A her hand, a crown of roses and Itllies on 

and her chariot drawn by peacocks. Shj& 

led bj Iris, her messenger, to promote 

1 contention^ who, on account of her swift- 

represented with wirigs, and riding on « 

ience,'did •Minerva proceed? 

; eanie forth from the brain of her father^ 

completely armed; and is the only one of - 

ing. to whom pertain the prerogatives of. 

me rank of divinity. She is the goddess of 

ind the arts, and the inventress and pres*, 

var. 

w is she represented by the poets ant, 

nerva or pallas, is distinguished by the 
if her face, and a sternness, bordering on 
;; a helmet, with a plumed crest, on her 
pear in her right hand, and in the otiijer, a 
ith the head of Medusa upon it: the same 
pears also on her breastplate: she is gener* 
mpanied by a cock and an owl; as emblems 



r and wisdom. 



10 was Venusi? 

z most beautiful qf all the goddesses: she 
om the froth of the sea, was educated by 
rs, and afterwards cwnt^ Vy^ >Jcsk«5l ^a^» 



\ 
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Aeaven; where, the gods found her so extreaelj j 
haadsome, that they were desirous of marrjiDg keri / 
and named her the goddess of love; but, at lastjAl 1 1 
was married to Vulcan, the ugliest and most defoi# I T 
ed of all the gods.. 

Q. In what manner, is Venus described? 

A. The poets, painters, and statuaries, represent 
her in a variety of alluring forms; with her hair wtr- 
ing over her naked shoulders, or negligently tied' 
behind, in golden tresses: with a mantle^ exhibitiii 
all the colours' of the rainbow, and glittering wid| 
diamonds; sometimes flowing loosely, and at otiicr 
times, bound with a girdle, called cestas: soil- 
times, she is exhibited like a young virgin, iiflii| 
from the sea, and riding in a shell; sometimes^ with 
a shell in her hand, and her head crowned with ros- 
es, with a mirror in her hand, and golden sandelsoD I 
her feet; with a poppy in one hand, and an apple in 
the other. She is accompanied by Cupid and the 
Graces, and followed by the beautiful Adonis; who 
holds up her train — When riding in her chariot, 
(which is of ivory, carved and gilt,) she is drawn 
by swans, doves, or swallows. 

Q. How, is Cupid represenled? 

A. He is the god of love, appears as a naked boy, 
with wings, and bearing a quiver, bow, and darts; 
or a torch: though he is the youngest of all the gods, 
jet his power is deemed the strongest 



I 
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r Q. Who (ire the Gri{ces? 

A. Three sisters; named Aglaia^ Thalia, and Eu- 
|ibroBjnd: thej are generally represented naked, ve- 
ry beautiful, and with their hands connected. 



Of the Terrestrial Deities. 



■: Q« Who are the terrestrial ^eities? 

' A, The most celebrated are, Saturn, Vulcan, 

>JBolu», and Momus; Vesta, Cybele, Ceres and the 
Ifttaest there are also others of note: which reside 

;tfi the woods.9 and are properly called gods of the 
^Ufoodsp 

Q. Who is Saturn^ 

A. Saturn, the father of the gods, was the son ot 

.Uranus and Vesta, or Ccelum and Terra: his broth- 
ers were Titan, Oceanus, and many others; his sis- 
ters were Ceres and Cybele, (otherwise Ops, or 
Rhea,) whom, he afterwards married. Being de- 
throned by his son, Jupiter, hfe took refuge in Italy; 
where, he civilized the people, and introduced se- 
veral parts of agriculture. 
Q. How, is he represented? 
A. Under the figure of a decrepit old man, with 
a long beard, and hoary head; bearing in one hand 
a pruning hook, or scythe, and in the other a child » 
which he is about to devovit. &(^\Gi^\.m^'^,i^^vik^!^* 
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Bished with wings and an hour-glass: Satu 
Time being the same, he is thas represented, 
note the swiftness of time, and that it destt 
things. 

Q. What do you say of Vulcan? 

A. He was the son of Jupiter and Juno, i 
husband of Venus; as mentioned before. < 
count of his deformity, he was cast down fro 
ven, fell on the island Lemnos, and broke h 
there, he set up the trade of a smith, manufa 
Jupiter's thunder, and the armd of the othei 
and taught the manifold uses of fire and iroi 
18, therefore, represented lame and def 
blackened and hardened from the forge, and 
face red and fierj: sometimes, he is attenc 
the Cyclops, his servants and workmen; wh( 
only t)ne eye, wbieh is placed in the middle c 
foreheads. This poor god is always the sub 
pity or ridicule; he is the grand cuckold of h 
the great eelestial deities seem to have ad 
him among them for amusement. 

Q. What is the province o(JEolus^ 

A. He is god of the winds; painted with 
cheeks, like one who endeavours to blow a bla 
cibly; also with wings on his shoulders, and 
high-coloured, fiery countenance. 

Ql Who is Momus? 

A* The god of folly: his name signifies a j 
mocker, or mimic; and th^t \^\v\% ^m^^^mvst 
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when he finds the gcds doing amiss, or neglecting 
tlieir duty, he censures, mocks, and derides them, 
/ ivith great freedom. He is represented with a 
mask, and a grotesque face. 
Q: Who was Vesta? 
^ A. Vesta, or Terra, the wife of Ccelum, and 
mother of Saturn, is the oldest of the goddesses: she 
is represented sitting, and with a drum; because 
the earth is immovable, and contains the boisterous 
t; i^inds in its bosom: she has a crown on her head, 
^ formed of divers colours; acd with several animals 
*^ creeping about and fawning upon her. 

There was another Vesta, the daughter of Saturn, 
a virgin goddess: she is the same with Ignis, or fire; 
' and her power was exercised about altars and houses. 
Q. Who is Cyhele^ and how is she represented? 
A. She is the wife of Saturn, and mother of all 
• the gods; and, being goddess of all things which the 
earth sustains, she is represented as seated in a 
chariot drawn by lions, having garments of various 
colours, and figured with the images of divers crea- 
tures: she holds a key in her hand, and wears a 
crown of turrets on her head. 

Q. What is the oflBce of her sister, Ceres? 
A. She is the goddess of corn and tillage; and is 
represented as tall and majestic, with swelling 
breasts and yellow hair; on her head, a turban com- 
posed of ears of corn; in one hand, poppies and 
corn ears, and, in the other a U^\\l«.4 Iw^Vv. 

O 
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Q. Who are the Muses^ 
A. Nine beautiful virginsy the daughters of Ib- 
piter and the nymph Mnemosjnd, or Memory: thef 
are mistresses of the scienees, and governesses if 
the festivals of the gods. Their habitation wtf 
mount Parnassus. 

Q. What are their names and the seiences over 
ivhicb they preside? 

A. Calliope is the goddess of rhetorit^ Cl^]'if 
history; JBr«^o, of poetry; Thalia^ of comedy; M 
pomenSy of tragedy; Terpsichore, of dance; Euteiji, 
of music; Polyhymnia^ of song; and Urania^ of as- 
tronomy. 
Q. Please to describe the gods of the woods^ 
A. The principal of these deities, and the man- 
ner in which they are represented, are as fid' 
low: 

Fan, the god of shepherds and hnnters, has a 
smiling ruddy face, a long beard, and two horns on 
his head: his skin is spotted, his thighs and \^ 
covered with long hair, and he has the tail and feet 
of a goat; in one hand, he holds a crooked stafi^ and, 
in the other, a pipe of uneven reeds. 

The Satyrs and Fauns are attendants on Pan^ 
they are horned, and have the tail and legs of a 
goat. 

Sylvauus, who presides over the woods, is an old 
man, of little stature, with the tail and feet af a 
goat; holding a branch of cy^T^%% \ii Ivls htnd. 
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I Silenusy so called from his jocular temper, was 
^^^tte tutor of Bacchus, and his perpetual companion: 
rf%e is represented as an old man, with a bald head, 
t'* m flat nose, large ears, a tail, and cloven feet; he is 
generally drunk, and mounted on an ass; but, when 
walkiog, he is supported by a staff*. 

Diana, tlve goddess of the woods, was twin sis- 
ter to Apollo; and, as he is sometimes called Sol, 
'Or the Sun. she is often called Luna, or the Moon. 
Her delight is in hunting: accordingly, she is de- 
scribed as running, with a short vest girded about 
-'her; yet fiying back with the wind. She is tall; 
.~ her face very handsome, yet somewhat manly; and 
.^ lier legs are bare, well shaped and strong: her at* 
tributes are, a javelin, or a bow, quiver and arrows. 
Flora, the goddess of flowers, is represented 
joung and graceful; holding in her right hand the 
blossom of beans and peas, and adorned with va- 
rious flowers. 

Pomona^ the goddess of fruit, is an amiable 
nymph. Her attributes are, a basket of fruit, a 
number of apples in her left hand, and, in her right 
a nosegay of flowers. 

The lymphs ^Sive young and beautiful virgins 
who attend on superior, celestial, terrestrial, and 
marine deities. Those of the air, are called Jturm; 
of the woods, Dryadess of the mountains, Oreades; 
of the sea, JVerddes; and of the rivers, or founr 
4(tio»f Jf/hiades;, 
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Of the Marine Beit ies. 

Q. How u ^eptunef the god of the Sf 
9cribed? 

. A. He is commonlj represented standing, 
tic and serene, with a trideht in his right fa 
dolphin on his left, and treading on the ba 
ship. When passing over the calm surfaci 
watersi he is in his chariot, (which is a largi 
lop-shell, drawn bj sea-horses or dolphii 
companied bj his queen and numerous 
ants. 

Q. Whom, did he marry? 

A* Jimj^ritij the daughter of Nereus a 
lis, parents of the Nereides. 

Q. Who, are his attendants? 

A. Triton, the Sirens, and the Nereides. 

Q. "Who was Triton, and how is he re|ire 

A. H^ was the son of Neptune and Am] 
and trumpeter to his father; and is reprase 
half man and half fish, terminating in a d< 
tail, and bearing in one hand a wreath< 
shell, which serves him for a trumpet, witt 
to convene the water deities, when Neptun 
their assistance. or counsel. Some poets hi 
agined several Tritons; who are introduced, 
I7 a3 trumpeters in Neptune's retinue^ but 
drawiag bis chariot* 
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Q. Please to describe the Sirens? 

A. Thej are supposed to have been tlie three 
daughters of Achelous and Melphomene^ and are ' 
called Parthenope^ Lygea^ and Leucosia. The an- 
cients describe them with the faces of women, and 
the bodies of birds; but the moderns represent them 
as beautiful virgins, from the head to the middle; 
and downward, as fish, covered with scales. Tfaej 
are said to reside on rockslwhere vessels are in dan- 
ger of splitting; and, alluring passengers hj the 
sweetness of their molodj, thej put them to death. 
The Tritons and Sirens, are sometimes called meT" 
mm and mermaids, 

Q. How are the J^Terddes represented? 

A. These sea nymphs compose the train of Am- 
phitrite, and much resemble the modern Sirens, in 
their figure^ 

Q What of the Naiades? 

A. Thej are represented as the Sirens, half wo* 
men and half fish; residing as so many domestics, 
in the palaees of the water gods: where they are 
said to work, tell stories, and wait at table^ 

OF THE INFERNAL DEITIE^.. 

Q. In what manner, is Pluto^ god of the infer- 
nal regions, described, by the poets and painters? 

A. He is represented as extremely black axidui^^ 
Ij; with 8 key or a sceptre ol Vw^ y&DX%\^'^i^ 

o 9, 
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hand, and a crown of ebony on his head.* ^Vki 
riding in his chariot, he is drawn by black horses. 

Q. Who was Porserpine? 

A. The daughter of Jupiter and Geres; stolen hj 
Pluto out of Sicily, and carried to his subterraneiii 
dominion: where, she was the partner of his es* 
pire. 

Q. How, is Pluto attended? 

A. Bj the Fates, the Furies, and the Judges bj 
Harpies, Gorgons, and other monsters; i|Iso bj 
Charon, and the dog Cerberus. 

Q. Who are the Fai^s.^ 

A. They ^re three sisters; represented elderifi 
and clothed in \> bite, bordered with purple: their 
names are, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos. To 
them, is intrusted, the management of the fatal 
thread of life: Cloiho draws the thread, Lachesis 
turns the wheel, and Atropos cuts the thread when 
spun. 

Q. Please to describe the Furies? 

A. The principal of these are three sisters; call- 
ed Alecto, Tisiphone,and Megsera: they are repre- 
sented old and meagre, with jale cheeksy inflaa- 
ed eyes, snakes on their heads, instead of hair, aod 



*Th*is ugly immortal, finding no woman inclined volunta-; 
rily, to share his throne, had recourse to stratagem; and 
violently carried away Vtoset^vcve, d^\i^\\t£t of Cerefii» 
whilst amusing herself it\ ^xiimtv^ ^w<ew. 
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whips or burning torches in their hands. Their 
office is to punish wicked men for their crimes, and 
to torment the consciences of secret offenders. 

Q. Who are the Judges? 

A. Minos, Rhadamanthus, and ^acus; sons of 
Jupiter. Minos holds a golden sceptre, and oversees 
the Judgment of the other two; each of whom holds 
n staff in his hand. When the souls of the dead 
have passed their tribunal, they are conveyed either 
to Elysium or Tartarus; the former, a place abound- 
ing with pleasures and delights, for the good; 
and the latter, a hideous dungeon, for the wick-^ 
^d. 

Q. Who are the Harpies? 

A. Rapacious monsters; with the faces of women, 
the ears of bears, and the bodies of vultures. They 
were three in number, all sisters; and their names 
were Aello, Ocypete, and Celeno. 

Q. Describe the Oorgons? 

A. These also were three sisters; described with 
wings on their shoulders, serpents around their 
heads, and their teeth of a prodigious sizei. Their 
pames were Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa; the 
latter of whom was chief, and being mortal, was 
fcilled by Perseus. They could change into stone 
those upon whom they looked. 

Q. Who was Charon? 

A. A decrepit old map, with a long beard, yet 
pffoiithM vigour, but dirtj in ijct^otk.wA "tK^xve. 
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his employment was to ferry souls ^over the rit 
at the entrance of hell. 

Q. What were those risers? 

A. Four: •Acheron^ whose waters were extre 
]y bitter; 8tyx» by which the gods were woni 
swear; Cocyttis, flowing out of Styx, with a horr 
groaning noise; and the Phlegethon, swelling i 
wmv«s of fire. Besides these riyers at the entnu 
there was another, in Elysium, named Lethe, f 
the forgetfulness it caused; for^'those who dran 
its waters immediately forgot all past tran 
tions. 

Q. Is there any thing remarkable of the dog i 
herusi? 

A. Yes; he had three heads, and his body 
covered with snakes, instead of hair: he was stati 
ed at the gates of Pluto's palace; and is sometii 
called the fovter of hell. 

Q. What other deities are there in the iofei 
regions? 

A. Old Erebus and his wife, ^ox, who pres 
over darkness and night; Jtfors, who presides o 
death; and Somnus over sleep: the last, by his { 
vant, Morpheus, sends dreams to people in 1 
world, while sleeping. PlutuSf the god of ricl 
is generally deemed an infernal deity; as riches co 
out of the earthy and are thejroot of all evil. 
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0.¥ THE SUBORDINATE DEITIES^ 

Q. Who are deemed subordinate deities? 

A. Those go(^ and goddesses who preside over 
kingdoms, provinces, cities, towns, streets, houses, 
&c. and over infants, children, young people, and 
^dult persons. Their number is infinite; there 
being almost as many gods as there are things. 

OF THE DEMIGODS. 

Q. What do you say of the demi-gods? 

A. The demi-gods and heroes, were those who had 
human bodies, sacred minds, and celestial souls.^ 
They were the offspring of a god or goddess, with a 
mortal. The principal of these were, Hercules, 
Jason, Theseus, Castor and Pollux, Perseus, ^scu- 
lapius, Prometheus, Atlas, Orpheus, Achilles, 
Ulysses Orion, Osiris. 

Q. Who was Hercules? 

A. The son of Jupiter, by Alcmena. He was 
destined, by the malignity of Juno, apd the fatality 
of his birth, to dangerous wars and difficult adven- 
tures, through the whole course of his life. 

Q. What arc his principal exploits? 

A. They are termed his twelve labours, and are 
the following: 
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1. Whilst a child in his cradle, be t%U|^|p 
serpents, whieh Juno had sent to destiwf -^n- 

2. He slew, in the forest of Leraat « 
Hydra with 50 heads$ one of whieh..|ieiQg alt/ 
another immediately sprang api in its.plaM. .^ 

S. He cauglit and killed, on monnt .Miuiali 
extremely swift hind witkgolden horns. ^ . ^^ 

4. He overcame Diomeiies, king of Thnicai ji|i)i 
fed his horses with the flesh of his gaef ta«. ^ ,«ui' 

5. He took, on mount Erimanthas, in Aiyayib. 
a wild boar, that had spread destraetiukn.jMWlid tte 
country; and dragged it, alive, to Boriatiiensi. . . ^^ 

6. He tamed a mad bull, whieh hid, ^jf^^^^J 
Crete, , ,/„ ^^^ 

7. He conquered, upon the hanks ei TaraeafSii . 
a giant wii , three bodies, and rf imi^enae itatac^. 

8. He separated two moutains, Calp^ and Abihi^ . 
which were before united: between which, are Ak ' 
present straits of Gibraltar^ 

9. He carried away the golden apples ffon j^, J 
gardens of the Hesperides, after killing thie dmgattift 
that watched them. .,.i 

10. He suffocated the giaid;Antieus, in a cont^ 
at wrestling. 

] 1. To ease Atlas, he took the heavens npfNi|||ft,^ 
shoulders. 

12. He conquered, in the woods of Nemeea, a Vh 
on of immense size, and clothed himself with the 
skiih 
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Q. What, ultimately, became of Hercules? 

A. Having slain the Centaur, Nessus, (a huge 
1)eing, half man and half horse,) the dying monster 
ga^ to Dejanira, Hercules' wife, a garment dipped 
in hb own blood, as a preservative for love. This, 
she sent to Hercules; who had no sooner put it on 
than he was siezed with violent and incurable pains. 
He raised a funeral pile on mount Oeta, set fire to 
it with his own hands, and closed his life in the 
most dreadful agonies. 

Q. Who was Jason, and what is his story? 

A. He was the son of ^son and Alcimede. At 
the persuasion of his tutor, Pelias, he undertook 
the Argonautic expedition to Colchis, for the gol- 
den fleece, which he carried away. 

This fleece was the hide of a golden coloured 
ram; which was guarded in the grove oi Mars, by 
huge bulls, breathing fire from their nostrils, and by 
a vast watchful dragon. 

Q. Who was Theseus? 

A. He was the son of ^geus, king of Athens, 
and killed the Minotaur, a monster with a bull's 
head and a man's body, legs, &c. 

Q. Who were Castor and Pollux? 

A. The sons of Jupiter, by Leda; who shared 
immortality by turns. 

Q. What of l*erseu8? 

A. He was the son of Jupiter and Danae, had 
the wings of Mercury, the shield of Minerva, the 
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helmet of Pluto, and a sword forged by Vulcan; ud, 
thus armed, he cut oflflhe head of Medusa, chirfof 
the Gordons. 

Q. Who was iEsculapius? 

A. The god of physic. 

Q. Who was Prometheus? 

A. The son of Japetus. He animated a mA 
whom he had formed of clay, with fire, which, bj 
the assistance of Minerva, he stole from hea?eii| 
for which he was chained, by Jupiter, to moat 
Caucasus, with a vulture continually preying oi 
his liver. 

Q. Who was Achilles? 

A. The son of Thetis, goddess of the sea. Hif 
mother dipped him in the Styx, and thereby render* 
ed him invulnerable; all but the heel, by which she 
held him. He was slain by Paris; who shot him in 
the heel, at the siege of Troy. 

Q. Who was this Paris? 

A. The son of Priam, king of Troy, by Hecuba. 
Juno, Venus and Minerva, being present at the 
wedding of Thetis and Peleus, the goddess, Discord} 
threw into the assembly a golden apple, with this 
inscription: «'To the fairest." Each of the three 
clai.ned the apple: but, at length, referred the deci- 
sion to Paris; then feeding his flocks upon roonnt 
Ida. He gave judgment in favour of Venus. Par- 
is memorable also for having carried ofi' HeleDSi 
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'Mvik of Menelau^, king of Mycense; whi9h event 
occasioned the famous siege of Troj., 
Q. What is said of Atlas? 
A. That he was the son of Uranas, was a great 
observer of the stars, and the first who represented 
the world bj a sphere. 

Q What is recorded of Ulysses? 
'A. That, on his return from the Trojan war to 
the island of Ithaca, of which he was king, the Si- 
rens endeavoured to stop him; but, that he might 
not be allured by their melody, he closed his ears 
and caused himself to be tied to the mast. 
Q. What is the story of his wife Penelope? 
A. Besieged by a numerous train of lovers in 
faer husband's absence, she delivered herself by ar- 
lifice. Having; to satisfy them, promised to make 
chcNce of one of them, as soon as a piece of tapestry, 
OQ which she was at work, should be finished, she 
took care to unweave, at night, all that she done 
the preceding day. 
Q. Who was Orpheus^ 

A. The son of Jupiter and Calliope. He had 
great skill in music, and took an unconquerable 
tiislike to female society, after the death of his wife 
£arvdice. 

Q. What of Orion and Osiris? 

A. Orion was a mighty hunter; Osiris, called al- 
so Apis, and Serapis,/was the first who taught the 
Egyptians to sow corn and plant \va^^« K&^x: V^% 

P 
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death, they worshiped him in the form of an oi,b 
a symbol of husbandry. 

Besides the gods and goddesses belonging to fc 
several classes already mentioned, many of the 
virtues and vices had their peculiar deities. 

HISTQRY. 

Q. "What is history? 

A. A written narrative of past transaction^ in 
regular succession. 

Q. Is not an acquaintance with history, then, ve- 
ry desirable? 

A. Yes; it is a most valuable attainment, and 
Mell worthy the attention of all who wish to have 
their minds enriched from the treasures of expe- 
rience. As necessity has proved herself the mo- 
ther of invention; so, experience will always be ac- 
knowledged the parent of wisdom. History, tiieie- 
fore, being an account of what has occurred in coi 
life, and causing all the transactions which it re- 
lates to pass, in review, before the mind of the 
reader, gives him the experience of them; and 
yields him the wisdom of age, even in the morning 
of life. 

Q. What is necessary to the study of history? 

A. Knowledge of geography; which teaches the 
situation of the places in which the events happeoi- 
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^ Q. How is history divided? 

A. Into ancient and modern: which may be sub- 
divided into civil, sacred, and profane. 
Q. What is ancient history? 
A. An account of all events, whether recorded 
by sacred or profane writers, from the creation of 
the world to the birth of Christ; or, more generally, 
^ to the time of Charlemagne, in the eighth centu- 

, Q. What is modern history? 
A. A relation of whatever has occurred either in 

. . church or state, from the latter period to the pres* 

ent time. 
- Q. What is to be understood by civil history? 
A. Civil history is the history of nations, and has 
relation to the establishment, civil policy, continu- 

. tnce, fall, &c. of empires, kingdoms, states, com- 
munities, or cities; and may be either general or 

■ particular. The latter reeites a series of facts, . 
forming the history of an individual state; the form- 
er exhibits, at one view, a distinct account of seve« 
r«] states, empires, &e. 
. Q. What is sacred history? 

A. It is that part, both of ancient and modern 
history, which lays before us the mysteries and cer- 
emonies of religion, with the visions, prophecies, 
miracles, and other supernatural things recorded 
in the Old and New Testaments, and of which 
l&OD alone is the author. 
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Q. Do we not sometimes hear of ecclesiasUci 
church history.^ 

A. Yes; sacred history, since (he destruction 
Jerusalem, or about the 70th year after the birth 
Christ, is, very properly, so termed; as it id a b 
ration of transactions, revolutions, and events, vlii 
particularly relate to the Christian church. 

Q. What is profane history? 

A. It is, properly, the history of tlie fabak 
gods, demi-^8;ods, and heroes of antiquity, usaal 
termed mythology; but all records of ancieDt tin 
the scriptures excepted, are, sometimes, tiiiis < 
nominated. 

Q. How may civil history, or the history of i 
tions, be divided, with regard to time? 

A. Into three great intervals. 

1. Obscure^ or uncertain^ time; extending from i 
creation of the world to the deluge. This period e 
braces 1656 years, and is called o6scure, because h 
tbry has left us in great ignorance with respect to i 

2. Fabulous or heroical time; extending from 1 
deluge to the establishment of the Olympic gam* 
It is called fabulous, or heroical^ because it is pi 
plexed with the fables of tlie gods, demi-gods, ai 
heroes of the Greeks; uho are said to have liv( 
during this period. 

5. Historical time, extending from the estabiis 
ment of the Olympic games, when history .began 
he mqre authentic, down to tl\^ ^r^^^ut \ieciod. 
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Q. How may sacred history be divided? 

A. Into three parts: — 1. The dispensation of the 
law of nature; extending from Adam to Moses — 2. 
The dispensation of the written law; extending from 
Moses to the preaching of the gospel b^ our Lord 
Jesus Christ and his apostles — 3. The dispensation 
of grace; extending from the establishment of the 
gospel to the present time. 

Q. What is the most ancient history we have? 

A. That which is contained in the Old Testament; 
^ving an account of the creation of the world, the 
fall of our iirst parents, the general corruptions of 
xnankind, and the universs^i deluge which came 
apon the earth, in consequence; the preservation of 
Noah with his family in the ark, and the re-peo- 
|>tiDg of the world by his three sons, Shem, Ham^ 
and Japheth; and of their posterity. 

Q, What else' is recorded in the scriptures? 

A. The history of the Jews or Hebrews, once 
the favourite people of Heaven, in the Old Testa- 
ment; and the history of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of GK)d, and his disciples, in the New. 

Q. Does not ancient history recognize the exist- 
ence of certain extensive monarchies or empires? 

A. Yes; four; termed universal; because they 
extended over the greatest part of the then known 
Tvorld. 

Q. What was the first of these? 

A. The Assyrian empire; founded «A. B^^\ft?\^ 
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f)n the Euphrates, by Niinrod, the grandion if 1 
Ham, A. M. 1800; and continued by his son Niaoi 
and after Ninus, by his wife Semiramisy and terri* 
Hated under Sardanapalus; having endured 1411 
years. 

Q. What became of the empirO) aftier the deaft: 
of Sardanapalus? * 

A. It was divided into three kingdoms; the kiig^'- 
dom of Media, the kingdom of Assyria, and tfe 
kingdom of Babylon. Arbaces, who subdued Sir-, 
danapalus, was the first king of the Median kingdeOf 
and Ecbatana was his capital. PhuL was the fifit 
king of the Assyrian kingdom,.. and his roetropdii 
was Nineveh. Babylon was the metropolis of tk 
Babylonian kingdom, Nebuchadnezzar was the 
most celebrated ot its kings^ and Belshazzar, the 
last. 

Q. What was the second universal moDarchy, 
and by whom founded? 

A. The Persian; fonnded by Cyrus, upon the 
ruins of the Median and Babjlfiniiu kin,:^dom8, iq 
the year of tlie world 5468, and ended with the 
overthrow of Darius, its last kinj;, by Alexander the 
Great, A. M. 3670, and before Christ 330: having 
endured something more than 200 years. 

Q. Who was this Cyrus? 

A. He was a prince of extraordinary virtuei 
wisdom, and courage; and is renowned in Holy Writ) 
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for having effected the restoration of the Israelites 
Irom the Babylonish captivity, to Judca, their native 
land, with permission also to rebuild the temple at 
Jerusalem. 

Q. What was the third universal monarchy, and' 
by whom founded? 

A. The Grecian; founded, 330 years before 
Christ, by Alexander the Great/ It lasted, how- 
jever, no longer than the life of its founder; for, at 
his death, as there was no proper successor, his 
generals divided the empire among themselves, 
forming four distinct kingdoms; the Macedonian, 
the Asiatic, the Syrian, and the Egyptian. These 
liubsisted under their own kiugs, until they were 
Aubdued by the Romans. 

Q. Why, was Alexander called the Greats 

A. Not on account of his virtues, but on account 
pf his natural valour, and the great success of his 
arms; which in the short period of 12 years, subju- 
gated all the nations, from the Adriatic sea, (now 
the gulf of Venice) to the river Ganges in In- 
dia. 

Q. What was the character of Alexander? 

A. He was of an active, vigorous constitution, 
possessed strong intellectual powers, an aspiring, 
impetuous disposition, and was very tenacious of 
his opipion. Under the tuition of the celebrated 
Aristotle, he made astonishing progress in every 
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perpetuai dictator; and was about to take upon him 
the imperial dignity, when he was assassinated for 
his usurpation, bj a band of the Roman citizens, 
vith Brutus and Cassius at their head. 

Qi Did the republic recover its liberty after the 
death, of Ceesar? 

A. No: Mark Anthony, a factious, dissolute 
character, with young Octavius, the nephew of Ju- 
lias Ceesar, and Lepidus, who commanded an army 
in Graul, formed*a second triumvirate; and having 
the soldiery at command, they cruelly banished, or 
put to death, all who were either wealthy or virtu* 
ous, at Rome: Octavius assumed the name of Augus- 
tus Geesar, and the liberties of the people perbhed 
2r years before Christ. 

Q. Wa^ this triuhivirate of long standing? 
. . A. No; Anthony, by divorcing Octavia, the sis- 
ter bf Caesar, and attaching himself to Cleopatra, 
^ueen of Egypt, drew himself into a war, in which, 
he and Cleopatra both perished; and Egypt, from 
that time, became a Roman province. Augustus, 
now finding himself supreme governor of the Ro- 
man people, assumed the imperial dignity, and, un- 
der the title of eraperor Augustus, governed with 
great wisdom and moderation for 44 years. It was 
in Ae reign of this prince, when all the world was 
at peace, that our Saviour, Jesus Christ, the true 
Prince of Peace, was born, at Bethlehem of Judea^ 
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Home was at this time 50 miles in circumfectBce, 
and contained 4 millions of inhabitants. 

Q. How lon^ did this empire continue, after Ae 
birth of Christ? 

A. Four hundred and seventj-siz years; what 
Augustulus, the last emperor, was defeated bjCMi* 
acer, general of the Heruli. From that time, tte 
Roman empire became a prej to the Goths, Loa- 
bards, and Franks; by whom, were established Tt- 
rious petty governments, in France/Sfiain and Its)}: 
some remains of uhich still exist 

Q. What eftects followed the inroads of these 
barbarians? 

A. The temporary destruction of the fine artli 
and so great an obscuration of the sun of sdcnee 
and literature, as occasioned the long succeeding 
period, of nearly 1000 years, to be called the dark 



age. 



Printing was at length invented, learning revifedi 
and greater progress was made in civilization than 
at any other period of hi>t(>ry. 

Q. When, and by whom, was the foundation of 
the Present French empire laid? 

A. About the year A. I). 481, by the Francs, 
a German nation, under Clovis; whose posterity 
sat upon the throne 270 years. The second Ace 
began under Pepin, A. 1). 751, and was followed 
by the Capetian race, so called from Hugh Cafd* 
a powerful noble who ascended the throne, A. D. 
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987. This family was succeeded by the house of 
Valois: and the house of Valois, by that of Bour- 
bon. The execution of Louis XVI. in 1793, seem- 
ed to have ended this dynasty: France was, thence, 
governed as a republic, until 1804; when gen- 
eral Napoleon Buonaparte, a native of Corsica, 
was made emperor. But Napoleon was finally 
dethroned in 1815; at which period, Louis the 
XVin, a brother of ,the unfortunate Bourbon, was, 
a second time, placed upon the throne, by the allied 
enemies of Buonaparte. 

Q. What races of kings have succeeded to the 
Spanish crown? 

A. Spain has been governed since the expulsion 
of the Romans, by five families; the first raee from 
the Goths; the second, from Don Telago; the third 
from Don Sanchoy king of Navarre; the fourth, 
from the house of Austria, by the marriage of Juan- 
noj daughter and heiress of Ferdinand, surnamed 
the Catholic, to Philip, Archduke of Austria, the 
eldest son of the emperor Maximilian; and the fifth, 
from the house of Bourhon^ through Philip, duke of 
Anjou, and grandson of Louis XIV; whose descen- 
dants now wear the Spanish diadem* 

Q. Of what family, is the emperor of Germany? 

A. He is a descendant of Rodolph L, Count of 
Hapsburg, and Landgrave of Alsace; who was the 
first of his family that obtained the empire. He 
was eleeted A. D. 1273. 
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hovering along the coast of Britain. The SasoMf 
having got footing in the island, either enslaved ir 
e]^tirpated those whom thej came to assist: Fori 
though thej were overthrown in many battles^ bj 
king VortimeFy the son and successor of VortigerOi 
and, afterwards, bj king Arthur, yet the Brituns 
were, soon after his death, so broken and weaken- 
ed, that they were forced to retreat, and exchange 
the richest and most fertile parts of Britain for Ibe 
mountains of Wales. Thus, the Britains left the 
stage, and the Saxons entered* By these, the coaa- 
trj was divided into seven kingdoms, called the 
Saxon Heptarchy; which continued for several ages, 
till the prevailing fortune of the West Saxons unit- 
ed them all into one, by the name of England. 

Q. How many kings of the Saxon line succeed- 
ed to the crown of England? 

A. Fifteen, namely — 

Egbert, 17th king of the West Saxons, and 
19th monarch of Britain, was crowned at Winches- 
ter, in the year 819, first king of England; died 
836; and was succeeded by his son: 

Ethelwolf, died 857, and was succeeded bj 
his son: 

Ethelbald, died 860, and was succeeded by 
his brother: 

Ethklbert, died 866, and was succeeded by 

his broiher: 



\ 
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Ethelred I. received a wound in battle, of 
tvhich he died 872, and was succeeded by his 
brother: 

Ai^FREQ, died 901, and was jiucceeded bj his 
son: 

Bdward, the elder^ died 9^4, and was succeed- 
ed by his son: 

Athelstan, died 940, and wa^ succeeded by 
his brother: 

Edmumo I. reeeiyed a wound, when endeavour- 
ing to part two of his servants; of which, be bled 
to death, 048, and was succeeded by his brother: 

Edreo, died 955^ and was succeeded by his 
nephew: 

EpwY, eldest son of Edmund I* died of grief, in 
959, and was succeeded by his brother: 

Edgar, died 975, and was succeeded by his eld- 
est son: 

Edward the martyr, stabbed by order of hig 
mother-in-law, 979, was succeeded by his half- 
brother: 

Ethelred II. died 1016, and was succeeded by 
hi^ son: 

Edmund IL murdered 1017, and was succeeded 
by a Dane. 

Q. How many kings of the Danish line succeed- 
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A. Three, namely— 

Canute, ^he Dane, descended tVom thedaogjbr 
ter of Edward the elder, died 1036, and was8m> 
ceeded by his son: 

Harord I. died 1039, and was socceeded bjiris 
brother: 

Hardicanute, died 1041, who was sttcceedd 
by 

Edward, the Confessor, son of Ethelred II. (of 
the Saxon line) died Jan. 1066, and was succeeded 

by ■ . : 

Harold IL son of the earl of Kent, slain in bat- 
tle October 14, 1066; and was succeeded bj Wil- 
liam the Conqueror* 

Q. Name the succession of English mpnarchi) 
from William the Conqueror, down to the present 
time. 

A. They are the following: 

Ist. Four Norman kings; Wtllianh of Norman^ 
d j; William Rufus; Henry I; and Stephen. 

2d. Fourteen kings of the family of Plantage- 

net — 

Henry II; Richard I; John; Henry III; JS((* 
itioard I; Edward II; Edward III; Richard II; 
Bmry IV; Henry V; Henry VI; EdWard IV; JM- 
ivard V; Richard III. 

3d. Five of the house of Tudor — 

Henry VII; Henry VIII; Edwanl VI; JKforjf; 
^'d FAizaleltliK 
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4th. Six, of the house of Stuart — 

James I; Charles I; Charles II; James II; Mary 
li, qu^en of William the third; •Bnne. 

5th. One king of the house of Nassau — William 
III- 

6th. Three kings of the Brunswiek line, which 
succeeded upon the death of Snne-^Greorge I; 
George II; Qewge III. 

Q. Please to repeat these a little more in detail. 

A. William I, dike of Normand j> was a de- 
scendant from Canute, and born 1027; he made 
a claim to the erown of England, and landed in 
Sussex, Sept 29, 1066; defeated the English troops 
at Hastings, Oct. 14, following, when Harold was 
flain, and William assumed the title of Conquer- 
or. He wft9 crowned at Westminster, Dec. 25, 
1066; wounded, by his son Robert, in Normandy, 
1077: bis queen, Matilda, a descendant from Al- 
fred, died in Normandy, 1085: he died at Her- 
mentrude, in Normandy, Sept. 9th, 1087; was bu- 
fiied at Caen, and succeeded, in Normandy, by his 
eldest son, Robert, and in England, by his second 
surviving son, 

William II, born ,1057 — crowned Sept. 27, 
1087— invaded Normandy with success, 1089— 
killed by accident as he was hunting in New For- 
est, by sir Walter Tyrrel, Aug. 2d, 1100— was 
buried at Winchester, and succeeded by his bro- 
fbeo 
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branch 'of science, to v.hich it was thought projp' 
to direct his attentior.; so that lie soon became boft 
a scholar and a phi! i^op^er. 

Alexander, in f»e earl v p-irts of life, gave strti^ 
evidence of a noble, virtu.iMs, and generous di^ 
sition; but, cruelty, in^-atitudc and dissipation, do^ 
graced the close of his <tays, and tarnished ail Mi 
glory. He died at Babylon, of excessive drinkiag 
in the S2d year of his age, and the 13th of te 

reign. 

Q. What was the fourth universal monarchy? 

A. The Roman; founded by Romulus, B. C. 7^ 
and, with some changes, continued, until unda 
Ausnistus Ceesar, it became mistress of the whok 
earth, excepting China, and some other eooii 
tries,' that were either unknown, inhabited by a 
vage nations, or too inconsiderable to attract re 
gard. 

Q. What changes did the Roman govemmenl 
undergo? 

A: The first state of Rome was regal, under se* 
ven successive kings; the second was consular, an 
der a series of consuls, for the space of 470 yeuf 
when, the triumvirate was formed, by Julius Caesar 
Pompey, and Crassus, who divided the empiit 
amongst them. Crassus having lost his life in a for 
eign expedition, Csesar and Pompey became jealov 
of each other's power, and a war ensued, in whid 
Csesar ultimately triurix^^t^* "tta ^V^V&d tdmsel 
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perpetuai dictator; and was about to take upon hi'in 
the imperial dignity, when he was assassinated for 
his usurpation, by a band of the Roman citizens, 
vith Brutus and Cassius at their head. 

Qi Did the republic recover its liberty after the 
death, of Ceesar? 

A. No: Mark Anthony, a factious, dissolute 

character, with young Octavius, the nephew of Ju- 

-- lias Ceesar, and Lepidus, who commanded an army 

in Graul, formed'a second triumvirate; and having 

. _ the soldiery at command, they cruelly banished, or 

- vr put to death, all who were either wealthy or virtu* 

^ J ousy at Rome: Octavius assumed the name of Augus- 

it tuB Geesar, and the liberties of the people perished 

».T 2r jears before Christ. 

Q. Wa^ this triufaivirate of long standing? 
. . . A. No; Anthony, by divorcing Octavia, the sis- 
ter bf Caesar, and attaching himself to Cleopatra, 
^aeen of Egypt, drew himself into a war, in which, 
lie and Cleopatra both perished; and Egypt, from 
that time, became a Roman province. Augustus, 
now finding himself supreme governor of the Ro- 
man people, assumed the imperial dignity, and, un- 
der the title of eraperor Augustus, governed with 
great wisdom and moderation for 44 years. It was 
in Ae reign of this prince, when all the world was 
at peace, that our Saviour, Jesus Christ, the true 
Prince of Peace, was born, at Bethlehem of Judea^ 
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Kome was at this time 50 miles in circumfereace, 
and contained 4 millions of inhabitants. 

Q. How lon^ did this empire continue, after & 
birth of Christ? 

A. Four hundred and seventy-six yean; wiM 
Augustulus, the last emperor, was defeated byOdt* 
acer, general of the Heruli. From that time, the 
Roman empire became a prey to the GtothSy Lom- 
bards, and Franks; by whom, were established la- 
rious petty governments, in France,'S|Mun and Halj: 
some remains of which still exist. 

Q. What effects followed the inroads rf dieie 
barbarians? 

A. The temporary destruction of the fine aiiii 
and so great an obscuration of the sun of sdenoB 
and literature, as occasioned the long succeeding 
period, of nearly 1000 years, to be called the dark 
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Printing was at length invented, learning revived) 
and greater progress was made in civilization thu 
at any other period of history. 

Q. When, and by whom, was the foundation of 
the Present French empire laid? 

A. About the year A. 1). 481, .by the Francs, 
a German nation, under Clovis; whose posterity 
sat upon the throne 270 years. The second itce 
began under Pepin, A. 1). 751, and was followed 
by the Capetian race, so called from Hugh Capd» 
a powerful noble who ascended the throne, A. D. 
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family was succeeded by the house of 

the house of Valois, by that of Bour- 

xecution of Louis XVI. in 1793, seem- 

nded this dynasty: France was, thence, 

a republic, until 1804; when gen- 

on Buonaparte, a native of Corsiea, 

sroperor. But Napoleon was finally 

1 1815; at which period, Louis the 

ther of the unfortunate Bourbon, was, 

e, placed upon the throne, by the allied 

Buonaparte. 

races of kings have succeeded to the 
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has been governed since the expulsion 
ins, by five families; the first race from 
be second, from Don Fehgo; the third 
^ancho, king of Navarre; the fourth, 
ise of Austria, by the marriage of Jimn- 
*and heiress of Ferdinand, surnamed 
'., to Philip, Archduke of Austria, the 
r the emperor Maximilian; and the fifth, 
ise of Bourhorij through Philip, duke of 
grandson of Louis XIV; whose descen- 
^ear the Spanish diadem. 

at family, is the emperor of Germany? 

a descendant of Rodolph L, Count of 
ind Landgrave of Alsace; who was the 
family that obtained the empire. He 
A. D. 1273. 
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Q. Of what (amilj, is the emperor of Turkey? 

A. Of the Ottoman family; so called fromlM 
warlike Sultan, Othman, or Osman, who, A: B 
1$00| carried his conquests to a prodigtoos et 
tent. 

Q. At what period, and by what noieaiis, did Pn 
tugal become a kingdom? 

A. Portugal, anciently called Lusitania, bectn 
a kingdom about the middle of the twelfth, cento 
ry. Count Henry, recei?ing some territories bo 
dering upon it, from Alonzo, king of Leon, as 
marriage dowry with his daughter, expelled tfa 
Saracens;, and his son, Alonzo, having conqueue 
Lisbon, assumed the title of kidg of Portugal, I 
D. 1146. Philip II. of Spain, seized upon it i 
1580; but, in 1640, the duke of Braganza reeoYCi 
ed it; and, in his family, it has ever since remain 
ed independent of Spain. 

Q. What was the former situation of Holland 
or the United Provinces, now comprised in th 
kingdom of the Netherlands. 

A. They were originally an assemblage of lord 
ships, dependent on Spain; * but from which the 
withdrew, on account of the tyranny of the go^ 
ernment, in the reign of Philip II. 

Spain, after a tedious war, acknowledged the 
independence, in the year 1609. They afterward 
established a republican form of government, an 
made the executive ^^oNvet \iw^^\Vw^\xi\Jc\^^^\aiI 
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of the priDCC of Orange, with the titlfe of Stadt^ 
holder. The French expelled the prince in 1795, 
erected it into a monarchy, urider Louis Buona- 
parte, 1806, and incorporated it with their empire^ 
1810. After the defeat of Napoleon, at Leipsicj in 
1813, the Stadtholder resumed the* government, 
and now reigns there, as king of the Netherlands. 

Q. What are the present divisions of Italy? 

A* It is divided into-— The states of the Church; 
of which the eapital is Rome: Naples, (including 
the island of 3ieily;) of which the capital is Naples: 
and the several duchies of ^arma> Modena, Luni- 
giua, and Lucca. 

Q. Give me a short account of England. 

A. Before the Romans landed on that island, 
the Britains, who then possessed the country, were 
divided into several nations; each governed by its 
own king. When Britain became a member of the 
Roman empire, many of their tribes had their own 
kings, who were suffered to govern, as tributary 
sovereigns, by their own laws. * After the Romans 
had quitted Britain; upon the irruption of the Goths 
into Italy, in the 5th century, the supreme govern- 
ment returned to the Britains; who chose for their 
king, Constantino, brother of Aldroinus, king of 
Bretagne, in France, a prince of British blood; to 
whom, succeeded Constantine, his son; then Vor- 
tigern, who usurped the crown, and to maintain his 
usurpation, firstr called in the Sas»xv%) ^\.^^\*C\:«k& 
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hovering along the coast of Britain. The S; 
having got footing in the isiand, either ensla 
ei^tirpated those whom they eame to assist: 
tliough thej were overthrown in manj battli 
king. VortimeFi the son and successor of VoH 
and, afterwardsi by king Arthur, yet the Bi 
were, soon after his death, so broken and wi 
ed, that they were forced to retreat, and ex( 
the richest and most fertile parts of Britain I 
mountains of Wales. Thus, the Biitains h 
stage, and the Saxons entered. By these, the 
try was divided into seven kingdoms, calh 
Saxon Heptarchy; which continued for severa 
till the prevailing fortune of the West Saxom 
ed them all into one, by the name of Englanc 

Q. How many kings of the Saxon line sue 
ed to the crown of England? 

A. Fifteen, namely — 

EoBERT, 17th king of the West Saxons 
19th monarch of Britain, was crowned at Wii 
ter, in the year 819, first king of England; 
836; and was succeeded by his son: 

Ethelwolf, died 857, and was succeed 
his son: 

Ethelbald, died 860, and was succeed* 
his brother: 

Ethelbert, died 866, and was succeed 
his brolher: 
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HELRED I. received a wound in battle, of 
he died 87:^, and was succeeded by his 
!r: 
FREQ, died 901, and was ^succeeded bj his 

WARD, the elder, died 9^4, and was succeed- 
his son: 

HELSTAN, died 940, and wa3 succeeded by 
other: 

MUMo I. received a wound, when endeavour- 
I part two of his servants; of which, be bled 
Lth, 048, and Was succeeded by his brother: 
RED, died 955, and was succeeded by his 
iw: 

WY, eldest son of Edmund !• died of grief, in 
ind was succeeded by his brother: 
GAR, died 975, and was succeeded by his eld* 
n: 

WARD the martyr, stabbed by order of his 
;r -in-law, 979, was succeeded by his half- 
er: 

HELRED II. died 1016, and was succeeded by 
n: 

MUND 11^ murdered 1017, and was succeeded 
Dane. 
How many kings of the Danish line succeed* 
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A. Three, nafoeJj— 

Canute, ^he Dane, descended from the dtojJLr 
ter of Edward the eider, died 1036, and wasBW^ 
ceeded by his son: 

Haroud I. died 10S9, and was succeeded by his 
brother: 

Hardicanute, died 1041, who was succeedwl 

Edward, the Confessor, son of Ethelred II. (of 
the Saxon line) died Jan. 1066, and was succeeded 

Harold IL son of the earl of Kent, slain in bat- 
tle October 14, 1066; and was succeeded bj Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 

Q. Name the succession of English mpnarchi) 
from William the Conqueror, down to the present 
time. 

A. They are the following: 

1st. Four Norman kings; WilHam, of Normam 
dy; William Rufus^ Henry I; and Stephin. 

24. Fourteen kings of the family of Plantage- 
net — 

Henry II; Richard I; John^ Henry III; Ei^ 
'Ward I; Edward II; Edward III; Richard II; 
Benry IV; Henry V; Hmry VI; Edivard IV5 JBd- 
ward V; Richard III, 

3d. Fiveof the house of Tudor — 

Henry VII; Henry VIII; Edwanl VI; Marg; 
^d Ettzabeth. 
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4tli. Six, of the house of Stuart — 

James I; Charles I; Charles II; James 11} Marif 
II, qu^en of William the th^rd; Jbme. 

5th. One king of the house of Nassau — William 
III. 

6th. Three kings of the Brunswiek line, which 
succeeded upon the death of Ann&r^Greorgs I; 
George II; George III. 

Q. Please te repeat these a little more in detail* 

A. William I, dike of Normandy^ was a de- 
scendant from Canute, and bom 10£7; he' made 
a claim to the crown of England, and landed in 
Sussex, Sept. 29, 1066; defeated the English troops 
at Hastings, Oct. 14, following, when Harold was 
slain, and William assumed the title of Conquer- 
or. He wl9 crowned at Westminster, Dec. 25, 
1 066; wounded, bj his son Robert, in Normandy, 
107f : bis queen, Matilda, a descendant from Al- 
fred, died in Normandy, 1085: he died at Her- 
mentrude, in Normandy, Sept. 9th, 1087; was bu- 
ried at Caen, and succeeded, in Normandy, by his 
eldest son, Robert, and in England, by his second 
surviving son, 

William II, born ,1057— crowned Sept. £7, 
1087— invaded Normandy with success, 1089— 
killed by accident as he was hunting in New For- 
est, by sir Walter Tyrrel, Aug. 3d, 1100— was 
buried at Winchester, and succeeded by his bro- 
ther, 
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U!cNKY I. born 106&-^rowned Aug. 5tb, IIQ^ 
married Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king i 
Scots, Nov. 11th following— defeated his bn^ 
Robert, in Normandy, 1107, and sent him prifloner 
to England-^is eldest son shipwreeked and loit 
in coming from Normandy, 1120-HSurfeited himadf 
with eating lampreys at £iyons» in Normandyy and 
died Dec. ist, 1135— was buried at Reading, anl 
succeeded by his nephew, Stephen, third son of 
his sister, Adela, by the earl of Blois, Ihoogh, by 
^ill, he left his dominions to his daughter, Matilda. 

Stephen, born 1105; crowned Dec S6, 11S5; 
taken prisoner at Lincoln, by the earl of Gloucef- 
ter, Matilda's brother, 1141, but afterwards releas^ 
ed for the earl of Gloucester, who was taken at 
Winchester: he made peace with Henry, Matil« 
da's son, 1153; died at Dover, Oct. 25, 1154; was 
buried at Feversham, and succeeded by 

Henrt II. grandson of Henry I. born H3S; 
crowned with his queen Eleanor, Dec. 19, 115^ 
invaded Ireland, and conquered it, 117^ impris- 
oned his queen, on account of Rosamond, his eon< 
cubine, 1173; did penanee at Becket's tomb, 1174; 
took the king^f Scotland prisoner, 1175; had an 
amour with Alice of France, the intended princess 
of his son Richard, 1181; his son Richard rebelsi 
1185. He died of grief, in Normandy, 1189; was 
buried at Fonteveraud, in France, and succeeded 
bf his son, 
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RiOHARD 1. borp atOifoni, 1357; crowaed Sept; 
3, 1189; conquered the island of Cyprus, anO there 
nurried Berengera, daughter of the king of Navar- 
re, 1191; WIS arretted, near Vienna, by the duke 
of Austria, Dec. SO, 1)9S$ ransomed for 40,0002. 
ud returned to En^and,HafcbSO, 1193 — wound- 
ed with an arrow at Chains, in Normandf, and 
died April 6, 1199— vas buried at Fonteveraud, 
«nd succeeded by his brother, 

JoBN, born 1166— crowned May 27, 1199— di- 
vorced bis wife, Aviss, and married Isabella, 
daughter of the countofAngoseline, 1200— took his 
nephew, Arthur, prisoner, IS02, whom he murder- 
ed—imprisoned his queen, and bani^ed all the 
clergy, 1208— waa excommunicated, 1S09— surren- 
' dered his crown to Pandolf, the Pope's legate^ 
May 25tb, 1213— absolved, July 20th following- 
obliged by the barons to confirm Magna Charta, 
1215— died at Newark, Oct 18, 1216— was buried 
- ftt Woccester, and succeeded by his son, 

Hbkkt 111. born 1:^07— crowned tD Gloucester, 
Oct. 28, I2l6— crowned at Westminster, 1219 — 
married Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, 
1236— pledged his crown, plate, and jewels, for 
money, 1248— obliged, by his nobles, to re^ga tiie 
power of a sovereign, and sell Normandy and 
Adjou to the French, 1258 — taken prisoner at 
Lewes, May 14th, 1264 — wounded at the battle of 
Evesham, Aug. 4, 1265— died at Bury, St. EA-. 
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mund's, Nov. 16th, 1273 — was interred at Wett- 
minster, and soeceeded by his sod, 

Edward I« bom 1239— married Eleanor, piiB< 
f^ess of Castile, 1253— ^wounded in the Holy Lindf 
bj a poisoned dagger, but recovered by his pria- 
cess sticking out the venomi 12^1^— proclainrf 
king, on the death of his father, 1272— landed k 
England, July 25, and crowned, Aug. 191, 1274- 
redueed the Welsh princes, 1282— his queen died 
of a fever, 129(V-H;onquered Scotland, 1296; and 
brought to Westminster their eoronation chiir, 
&c. — married Margaret, sister to the king rf 
France, 1299 — died at Burgh, in Cumberkod, Mj 
7, 1307 — was buried at Westminster, and saceeed- 
ed by his son, 

Edward II. born 1284— created prince rf 
Wales, 1300, and was the first king' of England's 
son that had the title-^married Isabel, daughter of 
the king of France, Jan. 23, 1 208— -erbwned Feb. 
24, following — obliged by the barons to invest thet 
government of the kingdom in 21 persons, *March 
16, 1310 — declared His queen and all ber adher- 
ents enemies to the kingdom, 1325^ — dethroned 
Jan. 13, 1327, and succeeded by his son, Edward 
III. — was murdered at Berkley-castle, Sept 21 
following, and buried at Gloucester. 

Edward III. born at Windsor, 1312 — married 
Philippa, daughter of the earl of Hainault, 1326— 
accepted the crown on Vua UlVv^xi^* l^^tc^^ t^\^s%- 
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n, and waa crowned Jan. 26, 1327 — claimed the 
>wn of France, 1 329— conJSned his mother Is^- 
la, and caused her favourite, Mortimer, to be 
iged, 1330 — defeated the Scots at HaUidown^ 
y 19, 1333 — invaded France, and assumed the 
ignia, 1339 — defeated the French, at Cre9se7, 
g. 26, 1346, and his queen took the king^ of 
)tland prisoner the same year — took Calais after 
ear's siege, Aug. 4, 1347 — instituted the order 
:he Garter, 1349— his queen died, 1369— he die^ 
Richmond, June 21, 1377- was buried at West^ 
Qster« and succeeded by his grandson, Bichard 
son of 

[Edward, the black prince, born 1430 — created 
ke of Cornwall, 1337, (the first in England that 
e the title of duke) was created prince of 
ales, 1344— defeated the French at Poietiers« 
3t. 1 9, 1356, and brought their king prisoner to 
ndon. May 14, 1357 — married Joanna, eountess 
A^ager of Holland, 1362 — died of a consumption, 
^6, and was buried at Can,terbury.] 
John of Gaunt J fourth son of Edward III., born 
10— married Blanch, daughter of the 3uke of 
ncaster, 1359, by whom he became possessed of 
t dukedom and title — she died 1369, and in 
% he marrie.d the daughter of the king of Cas- 
) and Leon, and took that title — married Catha- 
e Swinford, 1396, by whom he had four chiU 
jn in the lifetime of his former duchess^ wtio 
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were afterwards made legitimate bj act of parln^ 
ment; (from the eldest, Henrj VII deseendedtj 
he died 1399, and was buried in St Paiil% LmC 
don.] 

Richard II, born 1567 — erowned July lOthi 
1377 — married Ann, sister to the emperor of 
Germany, 1382, who died 1395 — married Im- 
belU, daughter of the king of Francef 1396— 
caused his uncle Thomas, duke of Gkracester, to ] 
be smothered, 1397 — was taken prisoner bj hif 
cousin Henrj, duke of Lancaster, and sent to the 
Tower, Sept. 1st, 1399— resigned his crown, Sept 
29th following, was succeeded bj Henry lY; and: 1 1 
murdered in Pontefract castle, Jan. 1400t wa^ 
buried at Langley, but removed by Henry V, te 
Westminster. 

Henry IV, duke of Lancaster, grandson of Ed- 
ward III, born 1367 — married Mary, daughter of 
the earl of Hertford, who died 1394— fought with 
the dnke of Norfolk, 1397, and banished»*-retnm- 
ed to England* in arms, against Richard II, and 
deposed him, Sept. 39th, 1399— erowned Oct. 13th 
following, when he instituted the order of the 
Bath — married Joan of Navarre, widow of the 
duke of BretagnCf 1403 — died of an apoplexy, 
March 20th, 1413 — was buried at Canterbury, and 
succeeded by his son, 

Henry Y, born 1386— defeated the Welch in 
two hattles, 1405 — \»«ls wowtv^^ KVf>\ ^\V^ v^W-- 
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claimed Ihe crown of France, 1414 — gaiaed the 
Ttctory of Agiocourt, Oct. £4, I^IS — pledged his 
r^lia for mone^, to push hia conquests, 141&— 
fleclared regent, and married Catharine of Prance, 
1420— 4]ied at Rouen, Aug. SIst, 1433— was buri- 
ed at Westiniuster, and succeeded b^ his only 
son, 

Hemrv VI, born 1321 — succeeded his father, and 
vas proclaimed king of France, 1423 — crowned at 
AVefitminster, NoTcmber 6th, 142£U-cronDed at 
Paris, Dec. irth, 1430 — married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Anjou, 1445^rdered Hum- 
|thref, duke of Gloucester, his uncle, to be stran- 
i;led, t44r — was taken prisoner at Northampton, 
July 9th, 1460— deposed, March 5, 146t, hj bis 
fourth cousin, Edward IV — restored to his ^rooe 
1470 — taken prisoner, again, April ll'h, 1471— 
his queen and son taken prisoner, at Tewkesbury, 
by Edward, May 4th, the same year, and his son 
killed in cold blood — he was murdered in the Tow- 
er» June 20th, following, and buried at Chertsey 
abbey, but removed to Windsor. 

Edward IV, descended from the third son of 
Edward III, was born 1443 — elected king, March 
5th, and crowned June Stlth, 1461 — sent the earl 
of Warwick to demand the sister of the queen of 
France, and in the meantime married Blizabetii, 
the widow of sir John Gray, 1464 — was taken pris- 
oner by the earl of Warwick) in Ywta^ftw., toA. 
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esipelled the kingdom, 1^70 — returned^ and pined 
a great victory at Baraet, April 14, 1471 — eauni 
the duke of Clarence, his brother, who had joindi 
the earl of Warwick, to be drowned inabnttif 
Malmsej wine, 1478— he died of an ague, April 9| 
1483 — was buried at Windsor, and succeeded hj 
his son, 

Edward V, born 1470 — conveyed to the Tower* 
May, 1483— deposed June SO following, and, witk 
the duke of York, his brother, supposed to be bbt- 
dered, in the tower, soon after — ^he was succeeded 
by his uncle, 

Richard III, duke of Gloucester, brother te 
Edward IV, born 1453 — made protector of Eng- 
land, May 17, elected king, June 20, and crOwned 
July 6, 1483— slain in battle, at Bosworth field, 
Aug. 22, 1485 — was buried at Leicester, and sac- 
ceeded by . 

Henry VII, (see John of Gaunt) born /1455— 
defeated Richard III, and crowned Oct. SO, 1485—' 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV, 1486^ 
his eldest son, Arthur^ died 1502 — his queen died 
1503 — Married his daughter Margaret to James IV. 
of Scotland, 1504 — from whom, James I. of Eng- 
land descended — died, of a consumption, at Rich- 
mond, April 22, 1509— was buried at Westminster, 
and succeeded by his son, 

Henry VIII, born 1491 — married Catharine, in- 
fantfi of Spain « widovf <\C \\\?, 'atwtK^t ^.ttKur^ Jane 
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V 1509— crowned June 24 folio vring; received th^ 
:itle of the Defender of the Fsith, 1531— styled 
Head of the Church, 1531 — iDprried Ann Boley tie 
prirafelj. Not. 14, 1332 — divorced C&tharine, 
May S3, 1933— ezcommuDicated by pope, Paul, 
Ang. 30, 1335 — Catharine, his first queen, died Jan. 
B, 15S6 — beheaded Ann, his second queen, May- 
19, and married Jane Seymour, May 20, ISSG-^nho 
Ked in childbed, Oct. IS, 1537 — suppressed the re- 
n^ous foundations in England and Wales, 1539— 
married Ann of Cleves, Jan. 6, divorced her July 
to, and married Catharine Howard, Aug. 8, 1540— 
Kfaeaded her and lady Rochford. Feb. 12, 1542— 
varried Catharine Par, his sixth wife, July 13, 
1543 — died of a fever Jan. 28, 1547 — was buried 
tt Windsor, and succeeded by his son, 

Edward VI, born 15S7 — crowned Ftb, 20, 
1547-Fell si<:k of the small-pox and meaiicis, 1552 — 
died ofa consumption at Greenwich, July 6, 1533— 
was bnried at Westminster, and succeeded, agree- 
ably to his will, by his cuusin, 

[Jane Gray, born 1537 — proclaimed July 9, 
1553— deposed and sent to the Tower, July 28 ful- 
lowin^-beheaded, with lord Duuley her husband, 
Feb. 12, 1554, by the order of,] 

Mary, daughter of Henry VIII, born Feb. H, 
13 1&— proclaimed July 19th, and crowned Oct. 1st 
1555 — mairicd Philip of Spain, 1554 — died of a 

a 
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dTropsj, Nov. I7th 1 558*— was buried at We8l 
rter, and succeeded bj ber half sister, 

Elizabeth, bom Sept. 7tb, 1553— -sent prii 
to the tower, lf54-«erowned in Jan. 15, U 
inprisoned Marjof Scote, who bad fled toEnj 
for protection, 1568 — solicited in marriage b 
duke of Anjon, 1571— -till he was finally reji 
15S1— beheaded Marj of Scots, Feb. 8, 1587 
feated the Spanish armada, 1588 — beheadei 
earl of Essex, her favourite, Feb. 25th, 1601- 
at Richmond, March 24th, 1603 — was burie 
Westminster, and succeeded by, 

James I, (see Henry VII) born June 19th, 15 
crowned James VI of Scotland, 1567 — ma 
Ann, princess of Denmark, 1589 — proclaimed 
of England, March 24th, and crowned July i 
1603— first styled king of Great firiUin, 16( 
married his daughter, Elizabeth to Frederick pc 
palatine of the Rhine,r 1612,— ^rom whom Geori 
descended; lost his queen, March 3, 1619 — die 
an ague, at Theobalds, March 27th, 1625— 
buried at Westminster, and succeeded by 
son, 

Charles I, bom November 19, 1600 — mar 
Henrietta of France May 11, 1625 — was crow 
Feb. 2d, 1626 — went to the house of Commons 
demanded five members, Jan. 1642 — raised 
standard at Nottingham, August 25 following; g 
himsdf into the Vi«jid% qI[ Micv^'^tii^v.^ ^^N^wi 
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May, 5, 1636— sold by (he Scots for S0O,ODOf. Au. 

gust 8, following; escaped from Hampton -court, 

iiily l648....cotifiDed in Windeor castle Dec. S3 

ff^lowing; removed to St James' Jan. 19, 1^9.... 

^ iras brought to trial the next ds^, condemned tha 

~ Srth, beheaded at Whitehall (he Spth, and buried 

- at Windsor, 

Oliver CrimtweU, born 1599....made protector, 
Dec. 16, ]65S....elected lung, but refused the title. 
Ma; 8, 16g7....died at Whitehall Sept 3, 1658. 

Mickard Cromwetlf bom l623....pFoclaimed pro- 
tector, Sept. 4, l658....depo8ed April S3, I6a9.... 
died at Ch'esuut in Heitfordshire, Jul; IS, 1712. 

Charles II, son of Charles I> born May 29, 
3l630....escaped into Holland ]648.... landed in 
Scotland 1650....crowiied at Scone, Jan. 1, lfl51~. 
restored to bia throne, Maj 29, 1 660.. ..crowned in 
IjondoQ April IS, 1661- ...married Catharine, infanta 
of Portugal, May 31, 1662. ...died of an apoplexy, 
Feb. 6, 1685.. ..was buried at Westminster,and suc- 
ceeded by his brother, 

Jambs 11, born Oct 15, 16SS....marned Ann 
Hyde, 1660, who died 16ri....married the princess 
of Modena, 1673.... crowned April SS, 1685....fled 
from liis palace Dec. 12, and left England; Dec. 23, 
1688.... landed at Kinsale, ia Ireland^ March 12th, 
1689....returned to France July, 1690.... died at St, 
jDermain's Aug. 6, iroi. 
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'jJaints, duke ci Monmoutb. natural son &( 
Charles II. lacded la EDgland June lltb, and v&s 
proelaimed kiog at TauQtoo. June SOth, 1685^ 
Mas defeated near Brid^ewater* July 5tli, and be- 
headed on Tower-hill, July 15th, followii:^ j 

J^Iary 11, (daugliter of J^mes II) bom April M 
1662, and married Nov. 4th, 1677, to 

Wi LLi AM 1 II. prince of Orange was boro Nov, 4tli, 
1650, and landed in England with an army, Nov. 4tb) 
]688....procl^med king, and his princess qaeen, of 
England, Feb. ISth, and crowned April 1 1th, 1689.». 
landed at Carriekfergus, June 14th, and defeatri 
James II at the Boyne, July 1st, l690....lo6t his 
queen, Dec. 28th I694...iell from his horse and 
broke his collar-bone, Feb. 21st, 1702....died it 
Kensington, March 8th following; was buried at 
"Westminster, and succeeded by his sister*in-law, 

Ann, second daughter of James II, born Feb. 6th, 
1665.... married to prince George of Denmark, Joly 
£8th. l683....cro\vned April 23d, ir02....!ost her 
son George by a fever, July 29th, 1700... .settled her 
revenue of the first fruits and tenths on the poorer 
clerev, ir04....asseGted to the act of union with 
Scotland March 6th, iror....lost her husband Oct 
28th ir08....died of an apoplexy, Aug, 1. 1714.... 
was buried at Westminster, and succeeded by, 

George I, elector of Hanover, (see Jame$ L) 
born May 28, l660....married Sophia, daughter of 
the duke of Brnn^\\\cV7*A\^ \^'^^,«.^\^"&Xx.^ dmU 
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cf Cambridge, &c. Oct. 5, 1706....proclaimed Aug. 
1, landed at Greenwich Sept 18, and crowned Oct. 
30, 1714... .his queen died in German;, Nov. S, 
1726....died of a paralytic disorder at Osnaburg, 
June II, 17S7....was buried at Hanover, and suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

George II, bom Oct. SO, 1683.... married the 
princess Wilhelmina Caroline Dorothea of Brati' 
deoburh-Anspach, 1704. ...crowned October II, 
1 727.... married his son, Frederick, to Augusta, prin- 
cess of Saxe-Gotha, April, ^, ir36.M.last his queen 
Nov. SO, 173r....defe8tea the French at DetUngen. 
June 16, I743....1a8t his son Frederick March SO, 
'1751....diud suddenly at Kensington, Oct. £5, 
1760.... was buried at Westminster, and succeeded 
by his grandsnn, 

George III, born June 4, 175S....procIaimed Oct. 
S6, 1760l...married Charlotte Sophia (born May, 19, 
3744) princess of Meclenbui^h-Strelitz, Sept. 18, 
1761... .and both were crowned Sept iZ, follow> 



CHEMISTRY. 

Q. What is Chemistry? 

A. Chemistry is that science, which teaches us 
how to ascertain the nature and properties of bo> 
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Q. Bj what meansi, tdbj the nature and proper* 
ties of bodies be ascertainetl? 

A. By anali/iiis, or decompositioDy and SjfitfAesif) 
or composition. 

Q. How many kinds of bodies are there? 

A. Two, only — simple or elementary, and eon* 
found. A simple or etementary body^ is one Hoi 
consists of only one kind of substance and b 
therefore incapable of decomposition; a§ coloricf 
goldf carbon^ &c. A compound body is such ii 
consists of more than one simple, or elementary^ 
body; as air, water, &c. 

Q. How many simple bodies do modem Chem* 
ists enumerate? 

A. Nearly fifty; a few of which are the folfow- 
ing: li^hu caloric, oxygen^ nitrogen, hydrogen^ 
carbon^ sulphur, phosponis; (two alkalies,) potash 
and soda; (nine earths,) lime, magnesioj strontiteSf 
harytes^ silex, &(». (twenty-five metals,) gold, pk- 
tina^ silver, mercury, copper, iron, tinj lead^ nickUi 
zinc, &c. 

Q. What is nnderstood by the terniy affitutyi 
among Chemists? 

A. Jiffiniiy is that particular tendency which (Im 
Constituent parts of bodies have to blend or unite 
with each other. When this tendency exists be- 
tween bodies of the same nature, it is called the 
fiffinity or attraction of aggregation; when betwtf Q 
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bwlres of ditterent natures, it is denamiaated tlie 
mffinitt/ of composUiott, or chemical if^mty- 

JVtrie. As the D^^nify, or atlracHon, of aggrega- 
tion, unites particles of similar natures, without 
changing their original pi-operties, tiie result of 
•nch a union, must be a body of the same kind as 
the particles of which it is composed: but, the com- 
ponnd formed hj the chemical union of dissimilar 
particles, will possesa properties totally different 
from those of its constituent principles. Salpkuric 
acid and soda, for instance, though two powerfully 
corrosive substances, farm, when united, tbe mild 
snd cooling glauher salts, 

Q. Is not chemical a^nity stronger between 
Mme substances than others? 

A, Yesi much stronger. Salt and water, for in- 
stance, being put together, will unite, because they 
- have an affinity for each otberi but, if a third sub- 
atance he added, as atcobol, (spirits of wine) for 
which the water has a stronger affinity tiian for 
salt, it will quit the salts which it holds in solution, 
and unite with the alcohol; leaving the salt preei- 
pitated or fallen to the bottom of the vessel. 

Q. In bow many states, may bodies eiist? 

A. Three; solid, Jtuid, and ariform. Thus, ice 
\a water, ts a solid form; appljj a moderate beat, 
it becomes a jluid — water; apply a strong beat^ 
ind it assumes the ariform state— steam or n- 
potir. 
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Q. What is light? 

A. Light is a simple substance^ divisible, by tbe 
prism, into seven primitive colours; viz. reti 
urajige, yellaWj greetiy blue^ indigo^ and vioUt. It 
is refrangible, and has considerable influence (tt 
many chemical operations. Solar light is here 
spoken of. 

Vegetables derive their colour, taste, and odour, 
from light: hence, warm climates are the most pro- 
ductive of aromatic plants, e;tims, &c. 

The leaves of vegetables yield oxygen, or vital 
air, during the day; but emit noxious air, nt night 

Q. What have you to say of heat or calorie^ 

A. The matter of heat or caloric^ is an extreme- 
ly subtle fluid, that enters, with facility, and per- 
vades, all substances exposed to its influence; and 
always tends to an equilibrium. 

The powers of attraction, uncontroled, would 
surround us with only solid compact bodies: it is to 
the opposing agency of caloric, we are indebted for 
the varieties of consistence, under which bodies 
present themselves to our observation. When at* 
traction or cohesion prevails, bodies are seen in a 
solid state: when caloric predominates, in a small 
degree, they are in a liquid form; but, when in a 
high degree, they generally assume the gaseous^ or 
ceriform state. 

Q. Does caloric pass with equal facility through 
all substances^ 
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A. No; it passes rapidly through inelalj, less 
fi-eely through weed or glass, ami lilill more *lowly 
through snjwoullen substance. Henee, these, aad 
other bodieg, are alM good or bad conductors, ac< 
cordingly as they receive or transmit this fluid 
wore or less rapidly. 

Q. Is there not a diversity in the capacity of 
bodies, for receiving caloric? 

A. There is: placet for instance, an equal weight 
oiUad, of chalh, and of milit.in a heated oven, and 
each will require a dlQerent quantum of caloric, to 
raise it to the temperature of the oven. The lead 
wilt receive leastj the chalk next; and the milk 
' moBt. 

JVoie. When a body passes from a solid to a 
Jl^, or from a jtaid to a. gaseous state, caloric is 
absorbed, aud becomes latent in the absorbing body> 
When, on the contrary, a body passes from a gase- 
ous to ajltiid, or from a Jluid to a solid state, heat 
is .a;iven out, and becomes sensible heat. 

Q, We often hear the term gas; as osygen gas, 
hydrogen gas, &c — pray what is a gas? 

A. A gas is an aTiform Jluid; consisting of 
tome substance chemically combined with caloric, 
and capable of existing permanently in this state, 
nndcrthe pressure, sod at the temperature of the 
atmosphere. Every icdividual gas is, therefore, 
composed of two partf; first, the particular sub- 
stance with iihicli the ca\ot\t is «iTOliTO<-'i\ ■iwi. 
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which forms the basis of the gas^ and, secondlj, 
the caloric itself. 

Q. Is not water, then, or anj other subst&ncet 
when evaporated by heat, properly called a gas^ 

A. No; in mere vapour, the union of the calo- 
ric, with the substance evaporated, is so slight, that 
the caloric seizes the first colder body it meets, 
and the substance held in solution, returns to 
its original form. But, in gaSj the union of calo- j 
ric with the basis, or volatilized substance, is such, 
as no temperature of the atmosphere can affect. 

This union can be destroyed only by the appli* 
cation of some chemical agent, which has a strong- 
er affinity for one of the constituents of the g»s, 
than they have for each other. Every gas is in^ 
tangible, elastic, and invisible. 

All bodies, whether solid or liquid, when volatil- 
ized by heat, assume either the state of vapour^ qt 
that of gas, 

Q. What is oxygen? 

A. Oxvgen, though proved by experiment, to be 
a simple, and very generally diffused, principle, has 
never been found in a separate state. It is, there- 
fore, known only by its effects. Several substances, 
when combined with oxygen, form acids^ and many 
acids, on being deprived of their oxygen, cease to 
be such: hence, it is inferred, that oxygen is the 
ccidifijing principle. 
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Q. Please to give me some aecouot of oosifgen 
gas^ or vital aivy as it is sometimesr called. 

A. Oxygen gas is more ponderous than atmos- 
pheric air; of whichj it forms more than one fourth 
part: — it is essential to combustion, to animal life, 
and to the growth of plants; it exists in water, in 
the proportion oi 85 in 100 parts; is found combin- 
ed with many of the metals, and is a constituent 
principle in the greater number^ if not in all, vegeta- 
ble, and animal, substances. 

Oxygen gas is obtained from nitre, bj distilla- 
tion; and also from the black oxjde of manganese, 
moistened with sulphuric acid, and exposed to heat. 
A Yarietj of beautiful and interesting experiments 
lire made with this gas. 

In every combustion, there is an absorption of 
oxygen — a disengagement of light, and heat, and 
an increase of weight, in the products of combus- 
tion, equal to the weight of the oxygen absorbed. 

Q. What is J^trogen? 

A. ^itrogen^ or Jlzote^ is the radical of the ni- 
tric acid; and, like oxygen, is never found but in a 
state of combination. 

Mtrogen gas is a combination of nitrogen with 
calorie. It is lighter than atmospheric air; of 
which it forms 77 parts in a hundred. It immedi- 
ately extinguishes animal life, or a lighted taper 
immersed in it. 
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The best method of obtainiag nitrogen gas^ is, to 
(Expose a qnantity of atmospheric air ia a Teaself 
inverted over a mixture of iron filings and sulphar. 
The oxygen will be absorbed, and the nitrogen gu^ 
or azote^ left beiiind. 

Q. What kind of substance is Hydrogen? 

A. Hydrogen is not to be obtained in its pnref 
concrete state. We are acquainted with it, there' 
fore, only in its gaseous form, as we are with ooy- 
gen and nitrogen. 

Hydrogen gas, or, as it its more commonly call* 
ed, injlammable air^ is a component part of waten 
it is twelve times lighter than common air; will 
not, when lEilone, support combustion, and is des- 
tructive to animal life. In contact with common 
air, it burns brilliantly; and, mixed with a propor* 
tion of oxygen, explodes with great violence. 

Hydrogen gas is obtained, plentifully, by putting 
a quantity of small nails into a vial, covering 
them with water, and gradually adding sulphurie 
acid: 

The oxygen of the water unites with the iron, 
and forms an oxide of iron: this oxide is dissolved 
by the sulphuric acid, and sulphate of iron is pro- 
duced; while the hydrogen of the water escapes, in 
the form of ^as or injlammable air. 

This gas, combined with oxygen, and ignited, 
yields the strongest heat that can, in any way, be 
vrod'jced. 
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Q. What m Carbon? 
. A. It appe&rs, from a variety of esperimeals, 
that the diamond is nothing more than pure carbon, 
IB a state of crystallizatioD. 

GutrcoiU is carbon; though in a less purt, and 
more imperfect, atate. Carbon is obtained from 
•nimal and vegetable substances, by contbastian; 
is unalterable and tndegtructible by time; and, in 
dose vessels, by the greatest heat. 

Q. What of carbonic acid? 

A. Carbonic acid, w fixed air, is found in three 
statet; viz. 1, in a state of gas; as, in wells, tombs, 
cellars, Sac. 3, in a state of mix^re; as in mineral 
waters: and 3, in a state of combination; as, in 
limestone, chalks, marble, magnesia, alkalies, &c. 
Cir&oRtc acid gas consist of 23 parts of carbon 
and 73 of oitygea, with a portion of caloric. It is 
mnch heavier than atmospheric air, or than any of 
the other looses; so that it may be poured, as a 
liquid, from one vessel to another. It eitinguishes 
' flame, destroys animal life, turns blue vegetables 
■ red, neutralizes alkalies, and precipitates iime- 
water. 

dn-fronic add gas is rejidily procured by pour- 
ibg sulphuric acid, diluted with water, upon pow- 
dered chalk. The sulphurio acid unites with the 
cAatt:, and forms sulphate of lime (or plaster of Pa* 
ris;) while the cartioaic acid is disengi^d, and es- 
capes in the form of gas. 
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Water maj be, nuide to abiorb fline'tiMi 
own bolk of this gas^ from wUoh it acqiW 
agreeabloi tcidaloiu tute. ^! 

Q. What have yoo to iay of «MioqAcrii| 
eamman^airf 

A. That it is not, as has been so|ipoaed| 
substance, bnt a eomfoimi My^ r^Mniatjiig ; 
about i axggm gn, and I nlirogm gn^ wB 
small portion of corhmie meii gw^-niay one hflb^ 
dreth part It is tftvistNe, fomioimB^ 
elastic, and insipid. 

A conriderabie portion of this air is deeoAyiiii 
in its passage through the Inqgs, daring K>ji^ 
tion. The oxygen rf the ur uniteB with the NpijC 
and gives it a bright Tennillion cdloar* TThii'ir 
graduallj lost, during the circulation; and the 
blood, assuming a dark purple, returns throng^ the 
veins, to the lungs: where, it again takes its florid 
hue, from fresh supplies of ozvgen. The ozjgea^ 
thus taken into the circulation, graduallj efolvei 
caloric, as it passes through the sjstemi heno^ 
what is called aninud heat. 

A person, breathing, exhausts the oxygen of cinA 
gallon of atmospheric air, in one minntci and the 
same quantity will support the combustion of an or* 
dinary candle for the same length of timoy and M i 
longer. * ( 

Q. What is water? ■ ' • 
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. A. Water is a transparent flaid; compoged of 
15 pitti of hydrogen gas, and 85 oioxy^n gas, by 
'weight; or 2J hydrogen to one of oxygen, in bulk. 
Ilf these two gases be miied la these proportions, 
and fired by means of an electric spark, a qa&ntity 
«f water wdl be generated, just equal, in weight, 
to the gases. Water exists in almost all bodies, of 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. At 
32 degrees of Fareuheit's Thermometer, water is 
frozen: above this temperature, it assumes a liquid 
form; and at 212° it is cDnverted into vapour. 

River, or even raiD> water, though purer than 
an; other, is never found entirely free from a por- 
tion of salts, acids, &c but may be purified by dis- 
tillation. 

Water, by passing through an ignited iron tube, 
vill be decomposed; the oijstn will unite with the 
iron, and the hydrogen will escape, in the form of 
gas. But a better mode of decomposing it, is that 
mentioned for obtaining hydrogen gas, 

Q. What is sulphur? 

A. Sulphur is a simple substance, of an orange 
jellow collour. It burns with a blue flame, and 
exhales a strong, penetrating, odour. 

Sulphur burned with substances containing oxy- 
gen, forms sulphuric acid: which acid, united to 
certain bases, forms salts, called sulphates; as, 
sidphate of Soda, OT Glauber salt; sulphate oj pot- 
ash, &c. 
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(j. What kindof sQbBtance is PhospboruB? 

A. Phosphorus is a substance of the eonsistenee 
of wax, of a flesh colour, and, when pure, transpi' 
rent. It is luminous in the dark, and soluble ft 
alcohol, and in the essential oils. It is proranJ 
from bones, which contain phospate of lime. 

Phosphorus takes fire at about 100 degrees rf 
Farenheit. It then combines with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, and yields phosphoric acid, 

Q. What of Alkalies? 

A. Alkalies have an acrid, unpleasant tast^ 
change blue vegetable colours into green, (indip 
excepted;) eftervese^, with some acids, and form 
neutral salts, with all. They render oUs miscible 
with water, in forming soaps. 

Q. How many fixed alkalies are there? 

A. Two; potashy or the vegetable aUcalij and 
sodtty or the mineral alkali. There is also a fo/a- 
tile alkali — ammoniac. 

The vegetable alkali^ Potash, according to Sir 
Humphrey Davy, the celebrated English chemist, 
is composed of oxygen, and a metallic basis, called 
by him, potasium. It is obtained from the ashes of 
vegetables, and from the lees of wine. 

The mineral alkali, soda, is found in a native 
state, in Egypt, but is generally obtained from the 
ashes of marine plants. It is said, by Davy, to be 
similar in its formation to potash; having for its 
baais a metal, which \\^ V\?a ^^m^v\ sodium* 
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Alkalies readily combine with sulphur. If pure 
liquid alkali be digested upon sulphur, the mixture 
tteeomes reddish, and is called liver of sulphur , or 
miphuret of alkali. This liver of sulphur dissolves 
■iBtals; even gold itself. 

Vegetable and mineral alkalies have the proper* 
tj of forming glass, with silex^ without being vola^ 
tilized bj heat. 

The volatile aUcalij ammoniac or hartshorn, is 
composed of 193 parts of hydrogen and 807 of ni- 

i trogen, in a 1000. It is usually obtained by the 

, distillation of animal substances; as^ hoofs, horns, 
bon.es, &c. 

r . Q. What are the constituents of alcohol? 

f A. Mcohol^ or spirits of wine, is a compound of 

* ^rbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
n Q. Of what, do oils consist? 

x A. Oils consist of carbon and hydrogen; and 
\ are divided into fixed and volatile. The former 
'18 obtained by expression — the latter, by disiilla- 
:tioo. 

Q. How are acids formed? 
A. ^cids are formed by the combination of oxy* 
gen with certain bases, which give name to the 
compound: as, nitric acid; which is composed of 

* ibout 80 parts of oxygen, and SO of nitrogen. 

Q. What are- the general properties of acids? 
A. ^cids have a sour, stiptic taste; effervesce 
with alkalieS; and change blue vegetable eolours 

s 2 
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into red — indigo excepted. Thej are about for\> 
in number. 

Q. What kind of substance is alumine? 

A. Miminey or pure clay^ is soft to the too^ 
and adhesive to the tongue; forms a paste witt 
water, dissolves in every acid, hardens and coa- 
tracts by fire, and is twice the weight of water. 

Q. How are metallic substances distinguished? 

A. Metals are distingushed by their gravitfi 
their opacity, or their brilliancy. They are found 
id the bowels of the earth, in a native or vii^giii 
state; in a state of oxydation, or of combination. 

All metals are soluble in acids; and being sq 
dissolved, they form metallic salts. 

Gold, silver, and platina, are considered as per* 
feet metalsj being with more difficulty oxydized 
than the others; which are called imperfect metals. 

(See mineralogy.) 

Q. What are Vegetables? 

A. Vegetables are organized, living substances; 
possessing digestive and secreting organs. Vege- 
tables may be considered as the lowest order of 
animated existences. Like animals, they digest 
their food, and propagate their species. They will 
grow and vegetate in air in which animals have 
perished. TlUs fact evinces, that, though light is 
essential to their proper growth, yet atmospheric 
air is not. 






Ttre constituent principles of iregeta'Uili^B are orer 
lumerous and complicated than those of mineraili 
rhej are defended by a general covering, of barli 
rhich is analogous to the skin of animals, and con 
ists of three parts — the eidicle, the ceUular, an 
he corticle* 

The leaves perform an important office in th 
conomj of vegetables; and have been compare 
the lungs of animals. Thej extract, from th 
.tmosphere, the same principles which the root 
Iraw from the earth. 

Q. What does the term, Animal, implj? 

A. The term animal, in a general sense, is ap 
)Ued to every thing that is supposed to be alive t 
he sensations of pleasure and pain. Such are meti 
^tuidrupedsy birdsyjishesy reptiks^ and insects. 

Linneeus sajs, that stones grow; vegetable 
;row and live; animals grow> live, and feel. 

The constituent radical principles of animals 
re carbon, hydrogen^ nitrogen, oxygen, lime, am 
thosphorus. 

Having thus briefly touched upon a very few o 
he numerous subjects of chemical investigation 
^e conclude this article, by observing, that then 
3, perhaps, no branch of science which so wonder 
uUy displays the extent of the Divine wisdom an( 
;oodness as this; and, at the same time^ so inter 
!Sts and gratifies the inquisitive mind\ 



THE END, 
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